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Author’s Note 


One time a young boy visited a museum of early American things. 
There were ladies’ bustles and men’s wigs and other obsolete things. 
There were tremendous planes and broadaxes that appeared much too 
heavy for actual use. There were whole aisles of kitchen equipment and 
farm tools that no one would care to use now. To the boy, it all looked 
very much like a neatly arranged and well-cared-for junk yard. He 
wasn't quite sure what was meant by the title "Americana": all he could 
think of was, “How dreary life must have been in those days and how 
unhappy the people must have been, and how glad I am that I live today 
instead of then." 

I am sure that whoever collected and arranged those things did so to 
excite admiration for the old days; he would have been very displeased 
with the boy’s reaction. Yet I cannot blame the boy, for just as in so 
many museums of early Americana, the chief attraction of the pieces 
was made to be just old age. 

Even now (for I was the little boy), I can feel no reverence for old 


age. Respect is not due older people for their age and wrinkles or gray 
hair; respect is due them simply for the things they have learned and for 
their extra years of experience. 

The old-time craftsmen would have been the very first to have yunked 
crude or obsolete things, so why should we seek them and collect them 
for display as examples of early American life? Indeed, there are ugly 
things in all ages which should be discarded and forgotten. Only the 
good things of either the past or the present are worthy of collection. 

The good things of the past were not so often articles as they were 
the manner in which people lived or the things that the people thought. 
This, of course, is still true; the fine TV sets and modern kitchen equip- 
ment we prize now will be junk within a matter of years; the lasting ex- 
amples of our time will turn out to be the ways that we live or the things 
that we think, 

For a long while I have collected early American wooden tools— 
those things that pioneer people fashioned at home. It seems that they 
put so much of themselves into these implements that just being with 
them is like being with the people who created them. Closing your 
hand around a worn wooden hammer handle is very much like reaching 
back into the years and feeling the very hand that wore it smooth. 

And so it is my special pleasure to behold the lines of hand-made 
things and to see the patina of seasoned wood and to feel a patriotic 
pride in the good workmanship there. 

My collection is not a collection of implements as much as it is a col- 
lection of works of art. Many of the pieces would actually win merit in 
any gallery of sculpture, for when a man creates something he has be- 
come a designer, often an artist. 

When I show my collection to young people, I am very careful to 
avoid saying, "See how old these things are." Instead I say, “See how 
carefully and beautifully people created things in those days. How aware 
these people were of the kinds of materials they worked with. How 
aware they were of the time in which they lived; everything is dated and 
signed. How richly awake they must have been to every moment of 


1? 


each day! 


This book is based upon a diary written in 1805. It was a small wood- 
backed, leather-bound volume that I found in an ancient house; with it 
I found a hand-made stone inkwell initialed N.B. I have taken a writer’s 
liberty to imagine a great deal, but I have tried thereby to recreate sea- 
sons of activities as they might have been during 1805. 

Before reading this book I ask you first to study the sketches on the 
following pages where I have tried to create the scene of Noah Blake’s 
countryside both before and after he was born. Do compare these two 
sketches, so that you may better follow the activities at the Blake Home- 
stead during the year of the diary. 

If you get the slightest portion of the immense pleasure I got while 
researching this material, my book will have been worth the while. 


Eric Sloane 
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Here, in tbe condition in which they were found, are Noah Blake's 
diary, inkwell, and almanac.... 


The log at the wood pile, the axe supported by it; 

The sylvan hut, the vine over the doorway, the space 
cleared for a garden, 

The irregular tapping of rain down on the leaves, 
after the storm is lulled, 

... The sentiment of the huge timbers of old fashion'd 


houses and barns. 
WALT WHITMAN 


Chapter | 


That March dawn in the year 1805 seemed like any other dawn. Yet to 
Noah there was something different. Clearer and more crimson than a 
sunset, the morning sun blazed out of the east and struck the four small 
panes of his window as if they were its prime target. Glass was hard 
enough to come by in pioneer days, but these panes had special meaning. 
Made in faraway London, they had been Noah’s tenth birthday gift 
from his mother and father five years ago. Before Noah’s tenth birthday 
the window had been covered with one pine slab that swung outward 
on leather hinges along the top. This made it possible to leave the win- 
dow open all during warm weather except for the stormiest days; the 
rain fell away from the opening, running off the pine slab as if it were 
an awning. In the winter the slab was closed upon a room that would 
have been totally dark except for the light of a candle. 

The four glass panes of Noah’s window were unlike present-day glass. 
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Being hand-made, they were full of irregular ripples and bubbles that 
changed the appearance of everything viewed through them. The moon 
was a special treat, assuming almost every shape but its own whenever 
you moved the slightest bit. In even a slight breeze the straightest trees 
wiggled and swayed as if they were blowing in a big storm. 

There was only one other glass window in the house, and that win- 
dow had six panes in it. Those six panes and Noah’s four made up the 
set of ten pieces of glass which was once the allowable limit in a house, 
without a tax charge. Some people saved the glass tax by using oiled pa- 
per for their windowpanes, but that didn’t let much light through; 
others made their windows of rows of bottles cemented into the win- 
dowframes, though all too little light filtered through the greenish glass 
of the old bottles. The double thickness of rounded bottle glass, how- 
ever, was good protection against arrows and even gunshot. Of course 
you couldn't open a bottle-glass window. 

Glass-paned windows were actually so rare in the early country 
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houses that people often carried their windows with them from house 
to house whenever they moved. You often rented a house “without 
benefit of glass!” Few of us today could imagine how a simple glass 
window could bring such unending joy to a child. 

Curtains were almost unknown in the back country houses, but every 
window had its shutter. Some shutters closed at night from the outside, 
but Noah’s shutter simply slid back and forth from the inside, a solid 
wooden slab. 

Noah’s view of his window each morning was usually from his special 
“doorway” in the folds of his big patchwork quilt. Father and Mother 
wore nightcaps like everyone else of that time, but since.early childhood 
Noah had enjoyed making a “blanket tent” over his head and, like the 
cow in the barn, making his own breath and body heat keep the tent 
warm. 

At the foot of the bed where tomorrow’s clothing was folded and 
packed beside a stone bed-warmer during winter, there was still a glow 
of warmth from last night’s heat. But the piece of hot soapstone wrapped 
in a towel had about done its work for the night, and the coldness of 
forest dawn had begun to penetrate. The hearth of the fireplace in the 
big room (that space reserved by Noah's parents for morning dressing) 
was losing its heat fast. 

Except during winter weather, this was the moment when Noah usu- 
ally grabbed his clothing from its place beneath the covers, tucked it all 
under his nightshirt, and bounded across the road into the barn “before 
the coldness could catch up with him." Into the barn he would go and 
make Bessie the cow or Daniel the ox rise up and move away from their 
soft beds of hay. Then, standing in the warmed flat spot, he would go 
about the business of dressing for the day. 

But today was a special sort of day. It was the twenty-fifth of March, 
not only Noah’s birthday, but also the first day of the early American 
farming-man's Spring. The almanac calendar simply read, "Monday, 
the twenty-fifth,” but to many farmers who kept the old European cus- 
toms, it was New Year Day; so farm accounts and farm diaries were 
often started at that time. This day was to be marked by Noah's first 
entry in his new diary. 


The sunlight came through the windowpanes and fell upon the diary; 
it was bound in calf and wrapped once around with a leather thong just 
like father’s ledger book. Its pages were crisp and freshly made at the 
new paper mill in town. Alongside it was a little stone well of butternut 
ink that Noah had made himself and put there last night, ready for this 
special morning. Reaching out from his warm tent of blankets, Noah 
dipped a crow quill into the ink and held it poised for a moment, think- 
ing. Then he wrote in a clear hand at the top of the first page: 


NOAH BLAKE, 7/1y book 


March the twenty-fifth, Year of Our Lord 1805 
Given to me by my Father Izaak Blake and my Mother 
Rachel upon the fifteenth year of my Life. 


In keeping with the custom for drying ink, he sprinkled the wet writ- 
ing with sand. After admiring the freshly sanded page with its first writ- 
ten message, Noah blew away the sand and closed the book. The first 
day’s entry would go on the next page and that would be added at bed- 
time by candlelight. Feeling beneath the covers for his clothing, he ex- 
ploded out of his warm "tent" and headed for his springtime dressing 
room in the barn. 
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Chapter 2 


25:A cold and windy day. Neighbor Adams with son Robert 
stopp’d by. We drank mead * and mint tea. No work done 
this day. Father is going to the woodlot behind the barn 
tomorrow for floor timbers. I shall assist bim. 

26: A light snow fell which Father believes will be the last of 
the winter. We fell'd a fine oak and rolled it upon rails 
for Spring seasoning. Mother is joyous at the thought of 
a good wood floor. 


One might wonder why a floor should be planned for a house already 
existing. Like the earliest country houses, which were built hurriedly, 
the Blake house still had a plain dirt floor. The earth was pounded hard 
and swept smooth each day. Housewives sometimes made designs on 
their dirt floors to amuse their families, Rachel Blake often did this. 


* Recipes for the three types of mead may be found on page 144 Of THE SEASONS OF AMERICA 
past by Eric Sloane. 
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"Get the floor ready for visitors,” Izaak would say, and the procedure 
which followed would amuse anyone of today. Rachel would sweep the 
hard-packed floor and then with a stick she would scratch designs upon 
it in the manner of a decorative carpet. The Blake’s “dirt carpet" 
changed in design according to the occasion: at Christmas there was a 
holly design and on a birthday there might be a birthday greeting 
scratched on the floor near the hearth. The whole idea was unending 
fun, yet even Noah looked forward to the more civilized pleasure of a 
hard, dry oak-plank flooring instead of earth. 


27 : Father was wrong about the weather, for it snowed again 
today. We kept within the house, sharping and making 
ready tools for the year’s farming. 


Just as boys are taught the proper handling of firearms today, the 
early American child soon learned how to handle an axe and keep it 
ready for use. It was as important to know how not to handle an axe, 
and the first lesson was to lay your blade to the wall or sink it well into 
a soft log for safety’s sake. 


The axe was the pioneer’s most important tool, a man could walk into 
the forest with nothing but his axe, yet fashion snares to catch game, 
fell trees, and fit them into a cabin. He could even clear brush for grow- 
ing a garden and by holding an axe blade in his palm, he could use the 
sharp blade in the manner of a knife and whittle with it. 

In very cold weather Izaak would heat his blade before using it to 
make it less brittle; when he was through using it for the day he rubbed 
it carefully with fat. Axe handles often cracked or broke, but there was 
always a new one charring and seasoning close to the hearth. 

Noah’s axe had no flat head or “poll” like the axe of today. The axe 
handle was long and straight; the curved handle that we know so well 
now didn’t appear for another fifty years. 
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28 : Snow stopp'd during the night but it i; very cold. My 
window glass is frosty and my ink froze. 

29:1 moved bed into the Loft for warmth. It is good to be 
with Mother and Father but 1 do miss my good window. 


30: Worked in the forge barn. The Loft proved too warm so 
I moved back into my room. 

31:A fine Sunday. The roads were bad and we could not get 
to Meeting. Had Service to our Lord at home. 


Before Noah moved into the wing which was once his borning room, 
he had slept on a loft at one end of the big keeping-room. Sleeping lofts 
were made by placing planks on the cross beams of a cabin to form a 
sort of balcony overhead. A ladder gave access to the loft, and in the 
early days when a pioneer would leave the door of his windowless cabin 
open for ventilation, he would pull the ladder up after him for protec- 
tion against Indians and wild animals. 

Sleeping-loft ladders were always a challenge to wood craftsmen be- 
cause there are so many ways to make a ladder. Some ladders folded 
into one fat round pole; others were heavy and permanent—the fore- 
runners of built-in staircases. Some were just pegs driven into the wall. 

A few years after a cabin had been built, when there was more time 
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for remodeling and refining it, the crossbeams were often covered and 
made into a flat ceiling. Then the place where the sleeping loft had been 
became part of an attic room, and the old-time loft bed became a thing 
of the past. But country boys still found great pleasure in ladders and 
lofts and the game of pulling the ladder up to protect themselves against 
imaginary bears or Indians who might come in the open door of the 


room below. 
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Chapter 3 


: Robert Adams came by in his Father’s sleigh to take me 


to the Adams place. I shall help them for the week with 
maple sugaring. 


: Worked at the Adams place. 

: do. (ditto) 

Keen 

50. 

: do. 

: Palm Sunday. Went to Meeting with tbe Adams and re- 


turned home with Mother and Father. 1 earned a tub of 
sweetening for my «week's work. It is good to be home 
again. 


Noah’s “tub of sweetening” was a wooden sugar-bucket of thick 


maple syrup which was his pay for the help he had given to the Adams 


family. No pay could be more appreciated, for sweets and sweetening 


were rare things in the pantry closet of 1805. At that time there was no 


such thing in all America as candy as we know it now, for the word was 
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sugar molasses” 


either a verb meaning “to sweeten” or it referred to broken pieces of 
sugar. 

“We have candy for dessert today," Rachel Blake would say, and 
she. would place on the dinner table a bowl of hard loaf sugar, with 
either a “sugar-hammer” or a pair of "sugar scissors" to cut it with. 

"The wooden tub was part of my salary," Noah said. “So I'll not 
have to return it. I'd like to give that to you, Mother." 

“And who," asked Rachel Blake, “Did you meet at the sugaring?" 

“There were a great many people," replied Noah. “Some I’ve never 
seen before. Mrs. Adams tended the stirring and boiling along with a 
new girl named Sarah Trowbridge. The boys and men collected buckets 
and sledded the sap back to the sugar house." 

Rachel noted a peculiar interest in Noah's voice. “A new girl, did 
you say?" 

“Ves,” Noah answered with some attempt to bring attention back to 
the sugar-bucket, "just a new girl from the south to help Mrs. Adams 
with the sugaring and farm chores." 


8: The snow bas gone and seasonable weather for Spring 
business bas arrived. 1 finished the winter’s lot of nail-mak- 
ing and put the forge to rights. 


14 


In the little forge barn half-way down to the bridge (see the 1790 
diagram below), Izaak had earned most of the money needed around the 
homestead. Not that any early American had great need for cash, as 
most things were traded; but a good farmer always had a cash crop or 
some paying trade other than farming. Izaak was a nail-maker. He had 
taught Noah the art of making hand-wrought nails by letting him pump 
the bellows of the forge as a little fellow; now and then he actually 
hammered or broke the iron nail rods. 

"Some day,” said Izaak, “we will have a water mill right about here, 
and there will be a big mill-wheel to take your place pumping the bel- 
lows. By then you'll be an expert yourself.” As a matter of fact, Noah 
was already an expert. 

By the time he reached his fifteenth birthday he could make upward 
of nine hundred nails a day, and he seldom went over the professional 
four strokes of the hammer to flatten out the heads. 

“As soon as we have the new bridge done so we can haul it over,” Izaak 
told Noah, “we shall get the new water wheel and begin building the 
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mill.” Mr. Beach, the carpenter and joiner, had been working on the 
Blake mill-wheel for almost a year and had promised to have it done by 
this spring. 

Actually, the new bridge and a new mill would be twin projects, be- 
cause as soon as the mill was ready people would want to come by 
wagon to buy ironware and nails, and there would have to be a bridge 
strong enough for the heaviest wagons. Many an American town grew 
up in just this way, around a lone mill that had its own bridge. That 1s 
why you will find so many towns named after some mill, such as the 
many Miltons (Mill Town), Millvilles, Milbrooks, and so on. 

The reader might be interested in knowing just how wrought-iron 
nails were made and what Noah had to learn about the trade. So this 
two-page spread of drawings will give you a “nut-shell” lesson in early 
American nail-making. 


9 : Flooding all but washed our bridge away. Fatber says tbe 
new bridge beams are seasoned and ready. When tbe wa- 
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ters subside, he shall begin to erect it. We are shaping up 
the abutments. 

10: Worked on the bridge abutments. Daniel helped with the 
bigger stones. 

DH IO 

12 : Good Friday. It rained all day. Brook went up. 

13: Bluebirds arrived. We finished the abutments without 
help of Mr. Adams and his son Robert who came by to 
assist. River lower. 

14: Easter Sunday. A fine Service. Saw Sarah Trowbridge 
the new girl at the Adams. She is very pretty. 


The little bridge across Red Man Brook was nothing more than two 
very long tree trunks with planks set atop to walk across. It had lasted 
ten years, but in the meantime Izaak had prepared a set of truss beams 
ready for erection as a new bridge as soon as Noah was old enough and 
strong enough to help. 

“The bridge will be a big memory in the boy’s life,” Izaak had said, 
"and he will want to have taken part in putting it up.” 

Like most masonry of early American times, the bridge abutments 
were built in “dry wall” fashion, which merely meant that no cement 


IzAAK BLAKE and his son build the Abntments. 
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was used. The old-timers had a knack of fitting stones together so 
cleverly that no binding at all was necessary. This art of “dry-masonry” 
used to be so well known that you could just look at a wall or a founda- 
tion and recognize it as the work of a particular builder. 

All the stones for the Blake bridge were fitted together by Izaak, but 
the actual moving of the heaviest stones was accomplished with a lever- 
pole fulcrum (see the drawing) which was operated by Daniel the ox. 
You might wonder how the pioneers moved some of the great stones 
that you see in old walls and foundations; the secret was simply in their 
ability to slide things. A two-ton slab of rock that could not be lifted 
or carted by wagon, could be slid to location with ease just by waiting 
for winter and sliding the stone over ice. Almost no heavy farm loads 
were hauled on wheels; that was put off till winter when the loads could 
be slid across the countryside on sled runners. For each wagon the old- 
time farmer had, he had about four sleds. Even smaller stones were 
thrown on 2 flat wooden slab known as a “stone-boat” and slid across 
the grass during summer, with much less effort than it would take to 
lift them onto a wagon and cart them on wheels. 

Mr. Adams and his son came by to help with the final stone work, 
but found that they were more in the way than anything else. 

“The way Noah handles that lever for you," said Adams, "I guess 
you'll not be needing us. But when it's time to raise the bridge timbers, 
we'll be on hand.” 


15 : Father used Daniel this morning to set the bridge beams 
in place for homing the joints. 1 tried my hand at spring 
plowing in the afternoon, with Daniel. 


“4 STONE’ BOAT 
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16: More plowing. Father still setting up the trusses. He says 
the joints have swollen with the rains and need new chisel- 
ling. 

17 : do. Weather fine. 

18 : do. 

19 : Finished plowing. Father bas the bridge trusses ready for 
raising. Tomorrow 1 shall go to the Adams and ask them 
to come upon Saturday the next. 

20 : Spent the day at the Adams. They shall certainly assist 
with the bridge next Saturday. Sarah Trowbridge did the 
cooking and she is most excellent. 

21 : First Sunday past Easter. The Meeting House was very 
cold. 1 visited with Sarah after the Service. 


"Seturig the timbers in place” and “driving the joints home” were 
well-known procedures in the days when men built their own barns. 
The complete skeleton of any building was laid out upon the ground 
and fastened together loosely with wooden nails (called tree-nails or 
“trunnels”) before raising the sections up and fastening them together. 

Ihe drawing shows how Izaak Blake had put together two complete 
kingpost trusses, ready to be erected into the final bridge. The beams 
were pounded into place on the ground with a very heavy hammer 
called a “commander” or “beetle,” and then the wooden pins were in- 
serted and hammered into place. Nowadays we assume that people once 
used wooden pins because it was too hard to make nails or spikes. But 
metal nails would have either rusted away or split the wood, so wood 
against wood made a much better fastening. It breathed with weather 
changes and finally welded itself together into the best possible union. 
Even today you may find oak trunnels fastening together two barn 
beams that are solid and firm after two centuries, while a spike would 
have rusted away long ago and rotted the wood next to it. 

It seemed that Noah had taken a great liking to Sarah Trowbridge; 
although he had had little time for visiting, the two-hour-long church 
service afforded him plenty of time for admiring her and seeing her in 
her best dress. You might wonder why his diary mentions that “the 
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Meeting House was very cold,” until we remember that even in the 
early 1800's it was still considered improper to put a stove in a place of 
worship. People came to church in great fur coats and lap robes; the 
preacher himself often stood on a tin of hot coals and wore heavy fur 
mittens while he conducted services. 

The long drive to church during winter was made comfortable by a 
small charcoal stove under the lap robes, and when you entered church 
you carried your stove with you! 


22: Day spent in forge barn fashioning trunnels for bridge. 
Did forty. 

23 : Rain and wind. Worked in the garden sowing pease (peas) 
and beans. 
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24 : Rain stopped and brook is down. Prepared the beams and 
we put them in place for Saturday’s work. 

25: Mr. Thoms came by with a new rope from his walk. 1 
have seldom seen so long and white a rope. 

26: Rain again. Too wet to work in the garden but we 
tbinn'd brush, and we pruned in tbe woodlot with boobs. 

27 : The Adams arrived with six townspeople at sunrise. We 


set the stringers and put the kingposts in place. We have 
made a fine bridge. Father put a brush atop the posts and 
we all sang and drank. Sarah brought a cake. One man 
fell into the brook but be was not hurt. We knocked 
down the old bridge, which made me feel a little sad. 

28 : Without yet a floor in the new bridge, we could not yet 
proceed over it to Sunday Meeting so held Service at 
home. 


Mr. Thoms’s “walk” was the place where he made his rope. Rope- 
walks were sometimes a quarter of a mile long; they were usually at the 
edge of town where traffic would not interfere with the business of 
rope-winding. In the early days, for example, New York’s main street, 
Broadway, ended as a rope-walk which extended uptown for about two 
thousand feet and into a meadow. 

The rope-spinner had a large bundle of fiber gathered loosely around 
his waist; he pulled out strands from this and wove them into cords, 
walking backward along the rope-walk as he worked. Another man 
wound the twisted cords into rope. 

It was once the custom for rope-makers to rent rope for special pur- 
poses, so we might presume that Mr. Thoms rented Izaak the rope for 
raising his bridge. A backwoods farmer seldom had any use for such 
great lengths of rope. Moreover, the expense made good rope a rare 
thing around the farmyard. 

On the twenty-sixth day of April, Noah’s diary said that they pruned 
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trees “with hooks," and that statement harks back to an ancient phrase 
which most of us still use, to get anything “by hook or by crook.” As 
dead tree limbs harbor insects and disease, the old-timers were careful 
to remove as much deadwood from a stand of trees as they could, and 
people used to walk through the forest with a hooked stick much like 
a shepherd’s staff; the hook was used to pull dead branches from trees. 

Very early house leases forbade the tenant to cut trees for firewood, 
although he was always allowed “as much wood as could be taken by 
hook or crook.” How long this legal phrase has lived, although few of 
us realize whence it came! 

Another ancient custom is seen in Izaak’s “putting a brush on top” 
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of the new structure. Even nowadays you will see workmen put a small 
tree or bush on the top of a new roof when it has been completed. That 
ceremony always calls for a round of drinks for the builders, and al- 
though we don't seem to know why we do it, we say It is “just to give 
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the house luck.” That tree tacked atop a new building goes all the way 
back to Druid lore when men worshipped trees! 

Whether the “raising” was of a home or a church or a bridge, people 
used to come from all around to help. The women brought food and 
drink while the men just brought their strong backs. Children used to 
make up rhymes to recite or songs to sing at the raisings, and a house 
often got its name through one of these impromptu house-raising songs. 

Often the house-raising song was sewed into a sampler by some enter- 
prising young girl and presented to the owner at the house-warming 
when the owners moved in. For example, there is on record a house in 
Rochester, New Hampshire which was so celebrated in verse: 


“Flower of the Plain is the name of this frame, 23 
We've had exceeding good luck in raising the Same." 
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Sarah brought with her a rhyme for the occasion, and though she 
had not sewed it into a sampler, she had made several copies of it and 


everyone sang: 


“On Red Man Brook we've raised a frame 
And Noah Blake Bridge will be its name.” 


If you look at the drawing of the bridge-raising, you can see how 
the timbers were put in place and raised into a permanent truss, first 
with the help of Daniel the ox, and then with the help of the Adams 
family and other neighbors. You may also see how the slanted beams 
tend to push against each other as “compression pieces” and liftthe king- 
post. The kingpost truss was the simplest of bridge trusses, followed 
by the “queenpost truss” which was simply two kingposts put together 
for a longer span. 

Just about the time that Noah and his father built their bridge, many 
Americans were designing different kinds of trusses, getting their designs 
patented, and selling their plans at a dollar a foot to bridge builders. 
Some of America’s first fortunes were earned by these enterprising de- 
signers. 


29:A sloppy day. Started splitting boards for bridge floor. 
30 : Still working on the bridge floor. Father splits while I saw. 


the SPLIT-AXE e ar (4150 i. aes 





Chapter 4 


1: The First of May! We have nearly finished the bridge 
floor but we must abandon this work for the garden. Fa- 
ther is planting corn. 

2:A sour chilly day. Stayed indoors. 

3: We finished the bridge floor in time for the Adams to be 
first across it. They brought with them a paper with news 
about the Great Permanent Bridge in Philadelphia. Sarah 
did not come with them. Yesterday was the Birth Day of 
new pigs at the Adams. 


4:A splendid day. Went to the Adams to see the pigs. Sarah 
looked very well. 


We certainly might wonder if Noah went to the Adamses to see the 


new pigs or to see Sarah. He didn’t remark about the pigs, but Sarah 
seemed to “look very well!” 


One of the satisfactions of working with wood is the ability to split it 
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expertly. If you season (dry) wood properly and place a wedge in the 
right place, you can split shingles or rails or boards from it with a single 
good blow; such a cut might take hours if tried with a saw! 
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“Here,” said Izaak, “is a saw for cutting across the ends of the boards. 
You do that while I split the logs into planks.” 

Axes were too valuable ever to be used as hammers—even now a good 
woodsman will never hammer a wedge with the head of an axe when 
there is a sledge hammer to do the job. Izaak’s hammer was made of 
hardwood. Even his wedges were made of hardwood; they were known 
as “gluts.” 

“Do we nail the boards down soon?” asked Noah. 

“No,” said his father. “The trick 1s just to lay them down loosely so 
they won't warp. Then you place a roadway going the opposite way 
across the top. Nails would only split boards and rust the cracks into 
rot. Loose boards weather best.” 

“T know,” said Noah, “that a good carpenter doesn't use nails unless 
he has to. I just forgot.” 

26 “Tf we can do it,” said Izaak, with some pride in his voice, “we will 


finish this bridge without the use of iron at all. Not even one nail will 
be used!" 

Just as the last floor board was laid down, a shout sounded from on 
top of the trail and Mr. Adams came into view, his son Robert close 
behind him. 

“Tt is beautiful,” they called out. “May we be the first visitors across?” 

“Welcome!” said Izaak. “This will call for a celebration! We shall 
let you cross even before the cross boards are done with, and then we 
shall all go to the house for hot tea." 

Rachel had seen them coming, and tea was ready by the time they 
arrived. At the house, Mr. Adams brought out a copy of the latest Phila- 
delphia newspaper which he said would be of the greatest interest to 
Izaak. The newspaper was a single folded sheet (all newspapers and even 
letters were single sheets of paper, because you paid full postage for 
each sheet no matter how small or large) and the name of the paper was 
Tbe Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Adams, "and you may read the latest news 
about the new Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill. They are going to 
cover it over like a house! They say that any bridge with a cover on it 
will last twice as long as one without a cover. Mark my words, every 
wooden bridge in America will be adding a roof and sides before long! 
What about covering yours?" 

Izaak read through the account silently and seriously; during the 
quiet, everyone pondered the new 1dea and they had a mind's eye pic- 
ture of how the new bridge would look “with a house around it." 

“I think it's a good idea,” said Izaak. "We can put the roof on it first, 
then we can add siding before the winter comes. I guess if those Phila- 
delphia builders can have a covered bridge, we can have one, too." 

“Wow!” howled Noah. “What an idea! We can get out of the rain 
in it. Maybe we can even have windows In it." 

“I suppose you'll want curtains too," added Rachel with a chuckle. 

Today, covered bridges are treated as a curiosity so antique that many 
of us believe that they began during the Revolutionary War or even 
before that. Yet until the Schuylkill Bridge added its covering, there 
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Architectural Plan and Elevation: of the Schuylkill P Bridge, 
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were no covered bridges at all in America. The idea took over so 
quickly, however, it seemed that almost overnight all of our wooden 
bridges became covered and the famous “early American covered 
bridge” was born. The stories we may hear of how “George Washing- 
ton crossed over this or that covered bridge,” are of course, untrue. 

The Blake covered bridge could have been the second one in America, 
as the Schuylkill Bridge put on its roof during the year 1805. By that 
time Washington had died; so an American covered bridge was never 
even viewed by our first president. But, as this book is being written, 
there are still over fifteen hundred of these bridges left. 


5 : First Sunday to pass across new bridge to Meeting. 

6 : Father and 1 layed the cross-planks upon the bridge. He 
says it will take a month before they become dry and lay 
right. It will be my chore to turn them over when they 

28 warp or bend. 

7: Some of my pease are up! But spring is backward. 


8: Helped Fatker with stump-pulling to enlarge the corn- 
field. Started plowing this evening. 

9 : Plowed all the day. High winds from the west. 

10: Took the day off and went into tbe woods looking for 
hoop wood. Found muskrat den. Will set snares soon. 


Both stump-pulling and finding “hoop wood” were spring chores of 
early times. After the ground had heaved and settled when winter was 
done, roots were looser and the big tree stumps were then easier to pull 
out. Ihe tough roots were almost impossible to burn, so farmers used 
to push them into a fence formation that wasn't very pretty to look at, 
but lasted for many more years than an ordinary fence. Even now in 
Canada and on some remote farms, you will find good root-fences al- 
most a century old! 

Noah helped his father with the stumps for a while, but with the 
help of Daniel the ox, Izaak found he could do the job alone, so Noah 
disappeared into the woods for an afternoon jaunt. He came back laden 
with an armful of newly cut poles. 

“What,” exclaimed Izaak, "are you going to do with all of those?" 
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"| guess you haven't heard about the new cooper in the village, E 
plied Noah. “He told Robert and me that he could use all the good 
hoop wood that we can supply him with. Robert and I shall keep a 
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supply soaking in a bank over in Indian Brook meadow. Then whenever 
we go to the village and need a bit of spending money, we shall pick up 
a bundle of hoop wood and sell it to Mr. Minor. He’s the new cooper.” 

In May, when black ash and hickory are alive with new sap, six-foot 
poles were cut from the saplings in the swamplands. After a good soak- 
ing, the poles were pounded soft and “rived” or cut into strips for mak- 
ing barrel hoops. You just pounded the softened wood strip around a bar- 
rel and when it dried, you had a hoop that was as hard as iron and even 
outlasted metal. 


11 : Rain, Split shingle wood for a roof on the new bridge. 

12: Sunday. Sarah walked home from Meeting with me to 
admire the new bridge. 1 walked back with ber. 

13: A sour day. Worked indoors again splitting wood. 

14 : Rain again. Brook ran high but the new bridge is much 
higher than flood level. 

15 : Saw flock of bluebirds. There are blossoms on the pea 
vine in the garden. Warm day. 

16: do. 


During the spring rains, farmers found time for doing indoor chores 
such as repairing equipment or splitting firewood under cover. Noah 
seems to have found lots of time for splitting shingles and firewood dur- 
ing this rainy spring week. 

Few of us today would think of wood splitting as anything but a 
tedious chore, but when one learns to do it well, there is a certain joy 
involved. Striking your axe in an exact spot, watching a log divide mirac- 
ulously into segments and squares with single blows, or even learning to 
stack a simple pile of wood correctly, gives pleasure to the art of woods- 
manship. 

Noah’s diary doesn’t mention what tool he used to split shingles with, 
but we know it must have been a “frow.” This was a heavy knife blade 
attached to a handle and struck on the top with a “maul” or heavy club. 
If you take any two- or three-foot pine or cedar log and let it dry for a 
year, it needs only a frow to divide it nicely into a dozen or so fine 


shingles. 
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If you will notice in the large drawing of the Blake Place in 1790, 
the house had a bark roof. Bark roofs were easier to make in a hurry, 
and as shingle material had to be dried for a year or more before split- 
ting, we might assume that proper wood shingles were added to the 
Blake place a year or so later. 

Riving shingles used to be known as "grandfather's favorite pastime" 
for it was a man's chore that could be done while sitting down. 


17 : Father and I took Daniel and tbe wagon to Mr. Beach's 
to collect our mull-wheel. It is beautiful. It weighs over 


two tons! 
18 : We rolled the mill-wheel over the new bridge, which did 


not sag an inch! 
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19 : Rog. Sunday. After meeting, we all walked our bound- 
aries. Met the Adams doing the same. 


“Rog. Sunday” as Noah put it in his diary, meant Rogation Sunday, 
which was the day when farmers looked to their land and crops and 
prayed for a bountiful harvest. On this day, the clergyman and his flock 
walked through the village and out into the fields to bless the planted 
ground. 

In the evening on Rogation Sunday, farmers and their families walked 
the boundaries of their property; it was both inventory and time for 
giving thanks for their land. At points along the way, some boy of the 
family group was “bumped” against a marker tree or a boundary stone, 
or he was ducked into whatever pond or stream marked the boundary. 
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It was all in good fun, and the bumping or ducking was accompanied 
by a small gift to the boy. In this way, he well remembered the bound- 
aries of the land which he would some day fall heir to. 

The Adams family met with the Blakes as both families were walking 
the boundaries of their land. Noah spotted the Adamses first, probably 
because he was so eager to see Sarah. 

“Hi there!” he yelled. “Over here are some markers—I guess we are 
right on the line!" 

"We've bumped Robert on two trees already,” called out Mr. Adams. 
"Have you been bumped yet, Noah?" 

Noah felt he was too old for such childish customs, but just to join 
in the fun, and perhaps to delight Sarah, he allowed himself to be 
bumped against a pile of marker stones. And it was Sarah who rewarded 
him with a package of sweet cookies. 

After Rogationtide walk and before the sun had set, the Adams 
family went back with the Blakes to view the new mill-wheel. 

“What a fine wheel!” exclaimed Mr. Adams. “It should give you 
extraordinary power.” 

"Yes," said Izaak, “It is an overshot wheel and they say that they are 
most efficient. With it we can keep the water power locked up in the mill- 
pond till we want to use it. Even when the stream ceases to flow, we 
can still have water for the mill. The first thing I shall attach to the 
wheel will be a bellows for the forge. Then perhaps a drop-hammer and 
a wood saw or maybe a device for grinding linseed oil.” 

"And what about a gristmill?” asked Rachel. "I am tired of buying 
meal from town or grinding it in my ancient quern." 

"Yes," said Izaak, "your quern shall go to Indian Tom who has so 
often admired it. And I shall put in a small gristmill just for you!" 

Everyone looked at the big wheel as it sat resung on the far end of 
the new bridge, and they imagined the wonderful things it would some 
day do. But to Izaak, who had to do most of the work, the stone founda- 
tions and the mill house with its final machinery, seemed a long way off. 

But things were beginning to shape up. There was the new bridge for 
hauling materials across, there was a fine new water wheel ready to go 
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to work, there was the pond and there was the sluice box ready to lead 
water from the pond to the wheel. 

As with all back-country places, the Blake homesite was near a spring 
of running water; a well had been made only after the house had been 
completed. By the year of Noah's diary, the old stream used both for 
washing and drinking water (marked “watering place” on the 1790 
drawing) had been diverted into a pond and a real well had been dug. 
If you look at the second (“after 1805”) drawing you will see the well 
and wellsweep at the upper right corner. 

“We'll build the sweep,” Izaak had said, “even before we have fin- 
ished the well. And you'll probably want to know why. Well, the 
reason is simple. It will be an easy way to lift out the earth as I dig it 
away; that will be your job, Noah." 

And so a crotched tree was found and a big spruce sweep was pin- 
ioned into the crotch; another spruce pole hung from the sweep tip, 
and a bucket was hung from that. The butt end of the pole was so heavy 
that it lifted the bucket up, even with water or earth in it. And it was 
always easier to pull that sweep down by your own natural weight than 
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it would be to pull the loaded bucket up, using your strength instead of 
your weight. 

With the well finished, a pond became the new project. We might pre- 
sume that building a pond took a year or two, but nature takes over 
quickly and within a short time after any pond is designed, you will find 
frogs and fish and weeds and water-snakes, all appearing miraculously 
and as if the pond had always been there. 


Of course, the object of the pond was to eventually feed the mill-to-be 
and during off hours and rainy days, Izaak and Noah had worked on 
building the wooden sluice which would carry the pond water down to 
the mill and then by the water's weight, turn the wheel. It was the 
sluice box that first gave American designers the idea for the canal, for 
on some of the farms, men made wooden canal-like boxes with water 
in them and by floating long narrow boats in these "sluices," heavy loads 
could be carried easily from the barn to the road, from a mine to the 
smelter, or from the forest to the sawmill. By the 1800's, and just be- 
fore the locomotive came into being, America had really become canal- 
minded and everything went from town to town by canal-boat. Even 
today we still say that we "ship" things from town to town although 
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now it really goes by railroad or truck. And even now, if you look care- 
fully, you will see evidence along many highways that there was once 
a canal. Most of our railroads were built along the tow-path of old 
canals where the mules once walked to pull canal boats: the actual 
canal (long since dry) will still be seen running along one side of the 
railroad tracks and still acting as a good drainage for rain water. 


20 : Showers. 

21 : do. 

22 : do. 

23 : Father and Mr. Beach started on the mill (foundation). 
24:1 helped at the mull site. Began a plumping mill for Mother. 


“Mother,” said Noah, "I've a surprise for you! Come down to the 
mill bank and see what I have begun. I know that Father promised 
to attach a grain mill to his water wheel for you, but I think I've beat 
him to it! I am making you a real plumping mill.” 

Rachel was eager to see Noah's invention; even as she neared the 
bank where her husband and Mr. Beach were hard at work with the 
dry-wall foundations, she could hear the steady sound of plumping. 
When she reached the bank, she saw it. 

"It may be slow," explained Noah, "but it will work on and on all 
by itself. I guess it might pound out a full measure of meal in about half 
an hour. Father says when he gets his water wheel in place, I can use 
just the spray from it to make my mill work." 


Using merely the overflow and leakage from the sluice, Noah's mill 


had a little box that filled with water every now and then. When it 
filled, the added weight lifted a big hammer-like object at the other end. 
And as soon as this went up, the box emptied itself so the hammer lost 
balance and fell down into a hollowed mortar log with a resounding 
thud. 

“Tt works fine,” called out Izaak from the other bank. “I guess we 
have a pretty clever son. Takes after his father, all right!” he added with 
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“Izaak Blake, you can go right back to your mill-building,” replied 
Rachel, with a twinkle in her eye. “You can saw wood, or grind linseed, 
or pump a bellows, or mix snuff with your old mill for all I care! Noah 
and I have our own mill! If you are real good and polite to us, we might 
just let you have some of our good cornmeal!" 

Rachel knew how her husband had wanted for a long while to build 
himself a mill for sawing wood and to do other mechanical jobs. After 
all, she really didn't mind grinding the small amount of meal needed for 
a family of three, but still she must have been proud of her son's new in- 
vention. 

“When I get it in place,” said Noah, "I'll carve my initials and the 
date into it. And your initials too, Mother, for it shall be your mill." 

In modern times when everything a person needs may be bought in 
a store, there are very few hand-made things left. So we are robbed of 
that rare and wonderful satisfaction that comes with personal accom- 
plishment. In Noah's time, nearly every single thing a person touched 
was the result of his own efforts. The cloth of his clothing, the meal on 
the table, the chair he sat in, and the floor he walked upon, all were made 
by the user. This is why those people had an extraordinary awareness 
of life. They knew wood intimately; they knew the ingredients of food 
and medicines and inks and paints because they grew it and ground it 
and mixed it themselves. It was this awareness of everything about them 
that made the early American people so full of inner satisfaction, so 
grateful for life and all that went with it. Nowadays modern con- 
veniences allow us to be forgetful, and we easily become less aware of 
the wonders of life. 

We are apt to ponder why almost everything of the old days was 
initialed and dated. It was simply because almost everything was made 
by the one who initialed it; the date was added because everyone was so 
completely aware of the times in which he lived. Any boy would cer- 
tainly put his name and the date on a mill he had designed himself, and 
Noah was no exception. 


25 : Father and Mr. Beach at sawing. 


26 : Rained all day. Set the saws with Father and later went 
fishing. 

27:1 took Mr. Beach’s place at the saw. He hurt his eye and 
as il. 


We might argue as to what kind of a saw Izaak and Mr. Beach used 
and what they were sawing, but it 1s most likely they were smooth-saw- 
ing timbers for the whcel and gear housing—that place where the water 
wheel would turn a wooden gear on the big axle. This gear would then 
mesh with a larger gear and become the machine for doing whatever 
work Izaak wanted it to do: In those days, big square beams were either 
broadaxed from round logs or they were sawed into a square shape 
with a pit-saw. Either the log being sawed was propped up so one of 
the sawyers could get under it, or the log was shoved across a pit in the 
ground with one man in the pit. [n either case, the man on top had the 
more desirable job, for the man beneath was showered with sawdust at 
every stroke of the pit-saw. Perhaps Mr. Beach "hurt his eye" by get- 
ting sawdust into it which would indicate that he was “box-man” (or 
the man below) while Izaak worked from above as the “tiller-man.” 

All the first sawmills were “up-and-down sawmills” and the saw was 
like the framed pit-saw shown in the drawing; the frame slid up and 
down just as a window sash does in its framing. In fact, the saw was held 
in a “sash” and it slid up and down in a “frame,” and with little doubt 
our modern wooden window was designed from the old up-and-down 
sawmill's sash and frame. 

On the page opposite the pit-saw drawing, you will see how later on, 
the framed hand saw became mechanized. For a smaller saw, the work- 
man’s foot pushed the blade down and then it sprang back by itself by 
means of a springy sapling. An apprentice (helper-student) sometimes 
did this work for him. For rougher and heavier sawing, an apprentice 
turned a big wheel, or a horse entered the picture by working some kind 
of a treadmill, which in turn slid a saw back and forth, as the drawing 


shows. 


28 : Fruit trees are in full blossom. Plowed today. 
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29 : Plowed. 

30 : Rain set in again. Father is working under cover at the 
mill. 

31 : Finished plowing. Signs of a few days of dry weather. 


“Signs of a few days of dry weather” can be good news to any farmer 
who has been walking about in mud for a whole week. These weather 


“signs” were what the old-time farmer looked for in the sky, the di- 
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rection of the wind, and the disposition of his cattle. Today we go 
about our business regardless of rain or shine, but not so long ago what 
we did the next day depended entirely upon the weather. When roads 
were made of dirt, even the slightest rain often made carriage traffic 
out of the question. A round trip to town at five miles an hour might 
take all day, and part of the trip might even have to be made at night 
on dark roads, so people chose a time of month when the moon stayed 
fullest and the skies were clearest. Your almanac was your timetable. 

People now look upon almanacs as silly superstitious writings that 
dealt with the moon in a mystic way and predicted what the weather 
would be, using witchcraft methods. Nothing could be more incorrect. 
Just as modern scientists use information about last year’s storms and 
seasons, and feed that information to electronic calculator machines, so 
did the old-time farmer keep daily weather accounts of the past and add 
them up year after year. Farm diaries and almanacs were the books 
which kept such records. 

Want to take your cattle on a three-day trip to the market? Just 
open your almanac and see when the moon is fullest to make your 
night travel possible. Did your clock stop and do you want to set it 
again? Just open your almanac and find out the minute of sunrise or 
sunset today. Want to start on a boat trip to deliver your grain? Con- 
sult your almanac and find out what hour tomorrow’s tide will be highest. 

And so it went; in the days when there were no telephones or even 
neighbors close by, your almanac was far from being a scrap-book of 
superstitions—it was an absolute necessity. 

Noah’s "signs of dry weather" might have been some of those listed 
in his almanacs and which you might want to remember: 


Heavy dew at night means a fair dry day tomorrow. 

Halo around sun or moon means a lengthy slow rain within 
eight hours. 

Smoke refusing to rise signifies oncoming storm. 

Increased odors of swamps, ditches, cellars, warns of rain. 
Rolls of dark clouds under cobwebby sky warns of high wind. 
Bats and swallows fly near the ground before a rain. 


Chapter 5 


|: First day of June! Earliest sunrise this month. 
2: Whitsunday. Worked on garden which is entirely up. 
Was real boe-boy. 


Here you might wonder, for knowing how religious the early Ameri- 
can was, and remembering how even stagecoaches stopped running on 
the Sabbath, doesn't it seem odd that Noah "worked on the garden" 
during Sunday? The answer is likely that he worked after sundown, 
for at that time the Sabbath began on Saturday at sundown and ended 
on Sunday at sundown. In fact, the old "Saturday night bath" started 
from the adage about cleanliness being akin to Godliness. So we might 
assume that Noah worked in the garden as Sunday night drew on. 

It is interesting to note here how farmers used to work in what we 
now call darkness. Many present-day scientists insist that the early coun- 
tryman had extraordinary eyesight, keener than the average eyesight of 
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today. Farmers frequently did their haying at night, using the moon or 
the stars for illumination, and taking advantage of the coolness of sum- 
mer night. At any rate, it seems remarkable that so much work did get 
done with so few mechanical conveniences and without the use of out- 
door lanterns. Many farms had no lanterns and those that did used them 
more for carrying a flame from place to place than for actual illumina- 
tion. 

The most common farm lantern was the metal one, punched with 
many holes. Glass lanterns are most rare. The drawing also shows a sim- 
ple tin measuring can with holes punched through it for carrying a 
candle. 
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Below the lantern drawings you may see the author’s explanation of 
what Noah might have meant when he wrote in his diary, “. . . was real 
hoe-boy." A popular toy of the early 1800's was a balancing figure that 
sat on the end of a table and moved up and down for a great while. First 
it was a man riding a horse; but then there was a very popular song 
called “The Hoe Boy,” and the toy took on the form of the boy with a 
hoe, who once started, went up and down with his little hoe. Several 


hoe-boy toys have been found in New England. 


3 : Helped Father build rope hoist to move tbe water wheel. 

4 : Father and Mr. Adams worked at putting the water wheel 
in place. Sarah did not come. 

: Tried the wheel: it is quite true and has great force. Fa- 
ther will begin fashioning the cog wheel. 

: Cut grass until ram started. First bay of tbe year. 

: Mowed. 

: do. 

: Sunday. Saw Sarah and she promised to visit me at mow- 
ing. 

10 : Rain. Sarah did not come. Will use half the bay for bed- 

ding and half for the pit. 


A 


o OON A 


It almost takes a detective to decide what Noah might have meant 
by using half the hay “for the pit.” This must have been the early ver- 
sion of the modern farm silo, for believe it or not, the first silos were pits 
in the ground! The word silo cannot be found in the early American 
dictionary; it comes from the French, meaning a hole or pit. And in the 
beginning of our farm life, people stored cattle food in the ground in- 
stead of in those towering round buildings we are now so familiar with. 

As you travel across the countryside, you might notice how most of 
the old farm silos are leaning. The reason for this is that, unlike old barns 
that have big beam framework, the silo has no such skeleton—it is all 
skin and suffers from poor design. If the early farmers had designed 
them, they would probably have big beams and they would not lean. 
Noticing such things makes a detective of the historian and tells us how 
architecture changes from time to time. 
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: : I am to do all tbe farm work. Father shall work full time 
on the mill, 
12: Mr. Beach is fitting the mill machinery while Father 
frames the mill house. I have never been so tired from 
farm chores! 


For a young boy to have taken over the farm chores in mid-June cer- 
tainly must have been a tiresome bit of work. But in those days people 
did not farm to raise saleable crops; they farmed for their own table and 
for their own livestock. 

Noah and his father seldom saw each other except at mealtime, each 
one working so hard at his own chores; Rachel managed to hear the 
progress report then. 

“Goodness!” remarked Rachel to her husband, “I don’t see why your 
mill house must be so much better built than our own home. Why those 
timbers you are using for framing are big enough to support a herd of 
elephants!" 

“When the mill begins to operate," said Izaak, "you'll think there is 
a herd of elephants within the mill. I guess you've never been in a mill 
house." 

Rachel hadn't, or she would have known how a water wheel will 
make the whole mill structure shudder and weave with its tremendous 
power. Just as a modern man might enjoy the power and noise of a 
sports automobile, or any mechanical device, the old-time miller derived 


great satisfaction from the enormous energy that turned the wheel and 
operated many tons of massive gears. It is the sort of job a man becomes 
wedded to. 

The drawing of house framing might appear technical and boring to 
the reader at first, but when you inspect it closely and see how the whole 
house frame went up without even one nail, each piece locking into an- 
other and holding itself fast, one can only marvel at the early craftsman- 
ship. Nowadays people build merely to get the house up and to live in 
it or to sell it. Once people created buildings for themselves and their 
children’s children. They enjoyed looking at the beams that made a 
castle of a farmhouse, withstanding the ages; and they derived the great- 
est pleasure from perfection of craftsmanship. 

Looking at the old-time workmanship, the modern builder will al- 
ways remark, “You couldn’t afford to do that today,” or “They had 
all the time in the world then.” Both statements are so untrue! We are 
richer now than ever. And as for having more time in the old days, the 
lack of mechanical time-savers made the early American’s work day 
about three times as long as our present day. 


13: Robert Adams came by; said bis family are coming Sat- 
urday to see the new mill house. It is all framed. Sarah 
will be here on Saturday! 

14 : Finished plowing and planting too; helped Father make 
tidy around tbe mill. 

15: All the Adams arrived. Sarah and 1 took lunch upstream 
to see the beavers and Sarah cut ber foot in wading. | car- 
ried ber all the way back. 

16 : Sunday. Sarah not at Meeting. Her foot bled. 


Here we might wonder if the cut on Sarah’s foot reopened and so 
bled again, or if a doctor had “bled” her. For even in 1805 (and in- 
deed much later) the custom of bleeding was resorted to in almost every 
serious ailment. George Washington, whose death had occurred only 
six years before in 1799, probably died from his doctor's "remedy" of 
bleeding rather than from his ailment, which was only a sore throat! 
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17 : Alarm of frost last night but no thing was harm’ d. In spite 
50 of the coolness, 1 saw several humming birds and humble- 
bees in the garden. 


Here again the author was puzzled by the wording in Noah’s diary. 


Did Noah mean bumblebees? Oddly enough, however, we find that none 
of the early dictionaries have any mention of bumblebee, but they all do 
list bumblebee! The early Quakers were called "the humble people” be- 
cause they refused to fight or kill; the humblebee was so called because it 
was thought that it, too, did not fight or sting. How the name finally be- 
came bumblebee is strange, except that it certainly does look more “bum- 
ble" than “humble.” 
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200 
: do. 


22 


2I 


23 


: Father still working at the mill. Mr. Beach stayed with us. 
19: 


The mill wheel has been set and there will be several di- 
versions (evidentally this meant several machines har- 
nessed to the same power). Father and Mr. Beach making 
use of the longest days of the year. Cogs will work both 
a hammer and the bellows, so some of my forge work 
shall be eliminated. It is all very wonderful. 

Rain stopped all work at the mill. I worked at farming. 


Went to see Sarah this night, bringing some wild honey- 
suckle, She was much better and might go to Meeting to- 
MOTTOW. 


: Sarah was at Meeting. She wore a sprig of my honey- 


suckle, which bad become very brown’d. The weather is 
warm and the days have become beautiful. 


Certainly the days are beautiful when your best girl remembers to 
wear a bit of your bouquet to her! 

But Noah's mind must have also been filled with the wonders of his 
father's new mill machinery. The magic of water power did so many 
things that before were drudgery, that adding some new device was as 
thrilling as our buying a new TV or washing machine for our home 
today. Some millers, so the records say, even attached a cord to the big 
wheel to rock the baby's cradle or to turn a spit in the fireplace and 


revolve the roast. 


26 : Father and I sledded tbe oaks from tbe woodlot and put 


24 : Worked m the garden today and pruned in tbe orchard. 


Found many of the apple and pear trees with insects. 


25 : Cleaned the chinmneys at the forge barn and in the house 


and sooted about the trees. First dish of pease from the 
garden! 


them down near the mill. 


“It won't be long now, son,” said Izaak, “before we can saw these oak 
logs into flooring for the house. And with our own saw!" 
52 "You mean you will have the machinery set up before winter?" asked 


Noah. 
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“Mr. Beach is in town working on the saw-frame this very minute. 
But there's a lot of timber work to be cut and placed before we can set 
up the sawmill.” 

The thought of their own sawmill, and logs being cut into fine new 
planks, made Noah’s work easier as he jacked the oaks up a skid and 
onto the sled. Sleds were used as much in summer as they were in win- 
ter at that time, for wheels were all but useless in heavy hauling across 
the old unimproved trails. And Daniel, who was used to pulling a sled, 
knew just how to push his great weight against the sled first, to jounce 
it loose from the earth, and then begin the slow pull across the grass and 
soft mud. 

But Daniel was different today. He seemed slow and more attentive 


to Noah than he did to his work at logging. He nosed about Noah’s 
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clothes as if looking for salt and he swung his head up and down quickly 
in the manner that he always did when Noah came to the barn first thing 
in the morning. 

“Come on Daniel," said Noah, “It’s not morning now—it’s time for 
work! Put your back into it and heave ho!" 

Izaak was guiding the logs up and into the sled, using a long bar, but 
he couldn't help noticing there was something different about Daniel 


today. 
27 : Thursday. T bis bas been a poor day. Daniel is dead. 


When Noah had gone to the barn that morning, he noticed Bessie at 
the door. It had always been Daniel who came to greet him first. Bessie 
had called with her usual low moo the instant she saw Noah coming, but 
there was no sign of Daniel. 

When Noah reached the barn he saw Daniel lying in the hay. His 
eyes were open, but they were not focused on anything. It was clear 
that Daniel was dead. 

Noah went inside and sat on the big body, which was still warm and 
soft. He must have been there for some time, and he must have remem- 
bered all the work and good times that he had lived through with Daniel. 
The big animal had become a part of the household, for he had helped 
to build it. He had helped to build the new bridge, even to pull the first 
logs for the old bridge. All the clearing and plowing was his work. 

After a long while Noah felt the body beneath him growing stiff and 
cold. He rose slowly and opened the door to let Bessie out. But for the 
first time, the old cow stood still and refused to leave the barn. Noah 


walked toward the house as if he were dragging all the weight that Daniel 
had pulled over those fields. It would be difficult to break the news. 


28: We buried Daniel. Father says we shall have a borse. 

29: Mother layed out ber flower garden today. | finished 
sooting the orchard trees. 

30: Sunday. I told Sarah about Daniel. We shall plant a fine 
tree over his grave. 


Along with the old diary, there were several papers folded and in- 
serted within the leather cover; one was a recipe "to destroy Insects on 


Fruit trees.” It read: 


Take 2 shovelsfull of soot, one of Quick Lime; mixed to- 
gether; take some of this and put it windward of the tree, and 
sprinkle some water upon it, when a great quantity of Gas will 
be evolved, which ascending into the Tree will destroy In- 
sects, without injury to the Plant, as it rather helps Vegetable 
life. 


The reader might enjoy the fine use and rhythm of language in this 
simple direction which was probably written by a plain farmer. With- 
out knowing who did the writing, but knowing that this is probably 
what Noah followed when he “sooted the orchard trees," we herewith 


reproduce the actual writing: 
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Chapter 6 


1: July. The Adams and we are going to spend the Inde- 
pendence Day in the village to see the holyday fun. Fa- 
ther hopes to buy a horse on that day. 


“Holyday” was first thought by the author to be a misspelling by 
Noah, but on searching through dictionaries of Noah’s time, there was 
no word holiday; there was bolyday instead, meaning exactly what our 
holiday now means. 


2: Thunder shower before sunrise. I dug new potatoes. 

3: More rain. It cleared tonight, and tomorrow should be 
clear for our going to town. 

4 : Never beard so many bells and cannon shots. Several wag- 
onloads were on their way as we walked to the village. 
Last year poor Daniel drove us in. Mr. Adams was read- 
ing the Declaration of Independence when we arrived 


and Mr. Grimes said a long prayer. Sarah looked very 
pretty. Father bought a horse and a waggon! We shall col- 
lect them on Saturday. 


“Here,” cried the auctioneer, “is as fine a beast as any man would 
want! And with her goes an almost new wagon! Surely I can get one 
higher bid—who will raise it another five dollars?” 

Just then someone in the crowd with a little cannon lit the fuse and 
held his ears. Bang! The cannon exploded only a few feet behind Izaak, 
and his two hands went over his head as if he were shot. 

“Thank you, Izaak Blake!” said the auctioneer. “There's a man who 
knows what he wants. One hand was enough but he put up two! Sold 
to Mr. Blake!” 

Izaak almost protested. In fact he had already begun—but he did ad- 
mire the horse, and the old farm wagon that Daniel had pulled for so 
long had already rotted in many places. He walked to the auction table 
to pay. 

“Well,” said Izaak later on, “we have a new horse and he came to us 
by fate and because of a toy cannon. I don't know what they called him 
before, but I have a name for him now. It shall be Bang.” 


5: We began making ready for Bang. Father says a borse 
will jump over such fences as ours so we began making 
them higher. 


Noah and his father worked all the day carrying stone to heighten 
the stone fences. 

"I sure miss Daniel," said Izaak as he struggled with a wheelbarrow 
of stones. “He could have slid this load and another ton as if it were 
nothing. But when I was a boy, we didn’t have wheelbarrows! We had 
only handbarrows; some of them had long handles, and we slid the load 
behind us just as an Indian does with a travois." 

“Mother will have a hard time climbing over the fence if we make it 
so high,” observed Noah. “Shouldn't we make a little ladder for her—or 
one of those things called a stile?” 
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"Perhaps we can put a grike here and there,” replied Izaak. “These are 
slits in a fence where a person can pass over, but a farm animal would be 
too timid to squeeze through. I do admit grikes are more for men and 
boys than they are for ladies with flowing skirts, so perhaps we shall 
build a stile for Mother." 


In 1805 wire was not yet used in fence work (barbed wire was in- 


vented in 1873), but wood was so plentiful in America that two or three 
men could split rails and build a fence with them at close to a mile per 
week. Between the stone walls made just from land clearing and the 
stump fences resulting from the same work, there wasn’t much more 
fence work to be done at the Blake place, except to heighten a wall here 
and there or to add a rail on top of the lower stumps. So before the day 
was over, there was good enclosure for Bang—high enough to keep the 
average horse from jumping over. 

It is interesting to the student of early times to note that fence rails 
were cut (by law in some places) at a length of eleven feet. This was 
exactly one sixth of that old measuring device, the chain, which was a 
linked measure sixty-six feet long used by surveyors instead of the foot 
and inch calculation that we use now. By merely walking around your 
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fence line and counting the fence rails, you could accurately tell the size 
of your land. Or by removing a rail, you could use that as a giant ruler for 
measuring out more land. Lay out two rails and you would have the 
legal width of a roadway where Noah lived. Yes, in those days there 
were many good reasons for custom, and the people enjoyed tradition 
because they knew the reason for it. 


6:A most exciting Saturday. We went to the village to col- 
lect Bang and the waggon. Bang is faster on the road than 
Daniel; we arrived home in less than ten minutes. Bessie 
would have none of Bang and she kicked ber stall through. 
We shall leave Bang at pasture until the two animals be- 
come better friends. 

7: Went to Meeting in the new waggon. It is great enjoy- 
ment to drive a horse. 

8 : Brilliant warm day. Father and Mr. Beach squared new 
timbers for the mill machinery. 1 tried my hand at the 
squaring axe while Father and Mr. Beach chizelled. 


Any man who was expert at using a broadaxe (a squaring axe), had 
usually learned the hard way and had the marks on his legs to show it. 
For the broadaxe wasn’t a thing to cut down trees with, but a sort of 
giant plane that chipped away at round logs to make them square. Its 
handle was short and its blades were razor sharp; you had to be “on your 
toes every second or the broadaxe would." 

The drawing shows an adze, cutting measured notches while a broad- 
axe did the actual chopping away, but very often there was no adze used 
and the whole process was axe work. So most of the “antique adzed 
beams" that we see nowadays were never even touched by an adze; they 
were broadaxed instead. 

When it came to the mortices and tenons (the interlocking units that 
joined timbers together), a combination axe and chisel was used (as the 
drawing shows). Almost none of these tools are left, as they were re- 
placed in the early 1800's by the straight chisel, but we might assume 
that Izaak and Mr. Beach used this sort of thing when they “chizelled” 
as the diary relates. 
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“Well,” said Izaak, "your work at the bellows is now past history! 
We have finally made a cog in the water wheel axle that should lift up 
the bellows twice with every revolution. Pretty soon we can dismantle 
the old forge barn and set it up in the new mill house." 
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“That's one job Il never miss," laughed Noah, “but I'm sure you'll 
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find another job for me, just as tiresome. There will still be nail ham- 
mering to do." 

“The way things look,” said Izaak, “we may not be making nails at all 
before long. A fellow in Philadelphia has come up with a remarkable 
nail machine, and I’ve already seen what it can do. They had a keg of 
machine-made nails in the town store, and they looked pretty good to 
me. But there will always be a market for good iron tools, and that’s 


A 


what we're going to make in our mill 


9 : Father says we shall make iron hoes and shovels and dogs 
in the new mull; there will be a cutter for bar iron. 


Dogs? A lot of things were called dogs in the early days, but Izaak 
probably «meant the things that men used to fasten a log with when it 
was squared or otherwise worked upon. It would seem to be natural to 
progress from nail-making to forging staple-dogs which are like large 
sized double nails, anyway. (It is interesting to note that although these 
timber dogs were in every household a century or so ago, they have 
become one of the rarest of tools; the author has only two in his collec- 
tion.) 


10: Helped Mother with her sallet garden. Planted Rosemary 
and saffron and lettice and gilly-flowers. (Sallet was the 
old way of spelling salad, qust as lettuce was spelled \et- 
tice. ) 

11 : The brook is low, so we took advantage and built up the 
stonework. Bang drew bis first load of stone by sled, but 
it was difficult. 

12 : Two Indians came by from the mountains on their way to 
the village. We fed them. They marvelled at our new 
bridge. 

13 : Rain all the day. 

14 : Sarah drove back with us from Meeting and bad Sunday 
might dinner with us. Mr. Adams collected and took her 
home in the evening. 
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15: Mr. Adams came by this morning to warn us of Indians. 
The same two that visited with us, followed them all the 
way home last night and would not reply when addressed. 
Perhaps they had been drinking. We shall draw our shut- 
ters at night. 

16: Good haying weather. Father and 1 worked in the field 
and we began building a rick. 
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Most people living today have never seen a real old-time haystack, or 
as they called it in the early days, a rick. Often hay ricks were square, 
but the usual kind was round and curving outward at the top like an 
inverted bell to ward off the downpour of rain. Ricks were not just piles 
of hay, but were built carefully with each sheaf folded neatly into place. 
They were constructed with all the finesse of an expert brickmason. 
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Even the strongest winds seldom toppled a good rick. During hot 





weather it was the greatest pleasure to noon and lunch in its shade while 
the sweet smell of hay perfumed the air on the lee side. 

In America it usually was the custom to place an adjustable shingle 
roof atop a hay rick, but those farmers who leaned toward the old Euro- 
pean ways thatched the top and peaked it with a gay straw ornament. 
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Those who were expert at thatching would use their rainy days design- 
ing rick ornaments in the shapes of roosters, fish, a boat, or the head of 
some well-known statesman. Of course, the event of a "rick-crowning" 
always called for drinks and song, but during harvest festivals each farm 
tried to outdo the other in the same spirit that we decorate our doorways 
during Christmas; then the ricks all over the countryside looked like big 
fancy holiday cakes. 

Noah had seen one rick-top ornament that he wanted to duplicate 
and he decided to start making it as soon as the stacking got under way. 
It was a rick vane, made with a bottle with a short stick in it that held 
an arrow that swung and pointed into the wind. It seemed about the 
simplest way that anyone could build a weathervane, for the slick glass 
made a permanent and workable bearing for the upright stick. 


17 : Rick is under vay. Mr. Adams is going to thatch the roof 
for us. Carried water to Mother’s garden which is dry. 


Carrying wat: was always an important chore in the early days, for 
piping was almost unknown. As two buckets were as easy to carry as 
one, because of the counterbalance of weight, every household had one 
or more “neck yokes” or burden carriers. In fact they were made to fit 
each person's neck, so that a man's yoke was much different from that 
of a child or a woman, and in New York State, where they were made 
commercially, they had sizes from one to six, like shirts. 

One favorite American burden carrier was made quickly from a 
square piece of canvas or waterproofed sailcloth, known in New Eng- 
land as a “summer cloth," which folded into a knapsack. Apples or grain 
could be carried in a summer cloth, but so could water or milk. The 
word summer had nothing to do with the season, but stemmed from the 
ancient word sumpter meaning burden or burden-borse. (The same 
applies to that main ceiling beam in the old houses known as a summer 
beam.) 

Farmers in the north country still keep a square piece of waxed sail- 
cloth in their wagons to carry water for their horses, for a bucket will 
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dry out and leak, but a canvas bucket will always hold water. The draw- 
ing shows how to fold a sammer cloth; in place of pins a plain thorn 
from a thorn tree will do the job of fastening the material. Indians have 
been known to make such an arrangement of birchbark, which will not 
burn as long as there is liquid on the inside, and will boil water over an 
open fire! 
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“Now that we have a new wagon,” said Izaak, “and a spirited horse to 
pull it, L don't see why we can't also have a little two-wheel cart for 
going to the village. The wheels from our old wagon should do very 
well for building this, and the other two wheels might make a handy 
logging cart.” 

“Pm all for the little cart,” said Noah, “but what is a logging cart?” 

“Well,” said Izaak to his son, “now that we are looking forward to 
having our own sawmill, there will be logs to move about, even to haul 
in from the woodlot, and Daniel isn’t here to sled them. Bang would 
never get used to a logging sled, so we'll have to use wheels. A logging 
cart is nothing but two wheels between a long shaft: the log is jacked 
up to the axle and it can then be slid from place to place." 





e LOGGING CART 


So as time went on, the old Blake wagon began to disappear. First the 
rear wheels were dismantled to make the logging cart and then Noah 
was given the work of removing the bolts for use in a new cart body. 
Bolts and nails were not things to be discarded in the early days, and 
houses were often burned just to get the nails from them. 

The right woods would have to be found for the new cart, for the 
wrong wood in any vehicle was unforgiveable. It was oak for the frame- 
work, elm for the sides and floor, ash for the spokes and shafts, pine for 
the seat, and hickory for the slats. Even a simple chair sometimes had 
as many as six kinds of wood, each kind working against the other in 
dry weather or damp, designed to stay tight and not to wear away or 
break. This is why an old wagon could sit outside year round in the 


weather and still exist, while a metal vehicle would rust and crumble. 
An automobile wheel left outside for twenty years would almost en- 
tirely disappear, yet you may see a two-hundred-year-old spinning 
wheel, sitting in the weather as they do outside many an antique shop, 
just about as good and useable as when it was made. It gives a thinking 
person food for thought, and to many of us a reverence for wood. 


18: We collected our first toll over the new bridge! A wag- 
gon crossed over, carrying a chapman and his wife. 


“Father!” cried Noah, “There is a big wagon at our bridge!" Izaak 
came running and soon he and Noah were exchanging greetings with 
the driver, who had gotten down from a large covered wagon painted 
blue and filled with wares to sell. The sides were made like chests of 
boxes, each little door opening into a store of different articles, and each 


door with a title upon it. 
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“I see that you intend to roof over your bridge,” said the man. “Good 
idea! A lot of people are planning to do that. I presume you ask a toll, 


but I see no sign.” 
"Well," said Izaak, "we just haven't come around to that yet. In fact, 


you are the first strangers to cross over. I shall be glad to give you free 


passing and our blessings." 
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“Not on your life!” cried the man. “That would be bad luck to your 
bridge. Accept the toll and keep it for luck.” 

“If you insist,” said Izaak, “but we had in mind asking ten cents for 
all four-wheel carriages. You see, we hope a stagecoach might use this 
road soon. Customers to our mill, when we get it in operation, will not 
be charged any toll." 

“It is my pleasure,” said the man, as he turned toward his wife, up on 
the wagon seat, who had fished the money from her bag and was hand- 
ing it to him. “In fact, this is such an event, I would like to present you 
with a small gift. Do give these nutmegs to your good wife, whom I see 
looking down from the house.” 

He reached into his coat and came up with a handful of nutmegs. 

The diary referred to this man as “a chapman” because 1805 was be- 
fore the days of the Yankee peddler, and traveling merchants were 
known as chapmen (or more often, petty chapmen). These men sold 
almost everything, but they became known for their nutmegs, which 
were a small item and easy to carry. Connecticut specialized in outfitting 
traveling peddlers, so since the wares were known to come from that 
state, most people thought of all peddlers as coming from there, too. It 
was the peddler and his practice of carrying nutmegs that eventually 
gave Connecticut the name of "The Nutmeg State.” 

“Thank you,” said Izaak as he accepted the nutmegs, "My wife is 
just out of such seasoning. Now I wonder if you might have a supply 
of salt in your stores?” 

“Indeed I have!” said the chapman. “And the very best it is. I have a 
shipment of sea salt from the Jersey shore at two dollars a quarter 
bushel.” 

“We've been using mined salt here," said Izaak, "but I'd like to try 
the sea salt. They say it is difficult to manufacture." 

“It is a complicated procedure and it takes a week or two to get the 
salt from sea water, but the Jersey coast is already dotted with wind- 
mills that pump the water up into shallow vats. Some men just let the 
sun do the work, while others boil the water down over a fire. Every 
hundred pounds of sea water, they say, has three and a half pounds of 


salt in it." 
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“I think you shall sell some of your salt in the village,” Izaak ven- 
tured, “for I am sure they have none of it at the store.” 

Later, as the chapman drove off in the direction of the village, the 
new bridge looked much more important to Izaak and Noah. 

“What shall I do with this money?" asked Noah. 

"Well, the bridge is called Noah Blake Bridge, and I think Noah 
Blake should keep the money. But you shall have to keep proper ac- 
count books." 

Keeping an account book in 1805 demanded an extraordinary mathe- 
matical knowledge because English money was still in use here and 
there, while the currency from one state seldom was worth the same in 
another state. Here the author offers the reader an original page folded 
into the Noah Blake diary; it was evidently written by Izaak for his son 
Noah. The exact date is not known, but it shows the immense difficulty 
of ascertaining what our money was worth. Notice, too, the last line, 
which lists the New England group of states, and that Maine and Ver- 
mont are not yet among them. 


19 : Worked in the fields. The corn is much too dry. 

20 : Mrs. Adams and Sarah went berrying and visited us. They 
reported seeing a bear among tbe berry bushes, so 1 ac- 
compamed them home where they showed me how they 
make blackberry wine. 


An early nineteenth-century recipe for blackberry wine was found by 
the author of this book; it seems very simple to make. It had the amusing 
title: “a medicinal drink for summer affections,” and it read as follows: 


To a gallon of smashed blackberries, add a quart of boiling 
water and let this stand for a full day. Strain through a coarse 
cloth and add three quarts of water with two pounds of good 
brown sugar. Mix and put in a jug or keg, closing only par- 
tially by leaving the cork loose. Leaving this in a cool place, 
it should be reddy for drinking in October. 


21: A sour, foggy Sunday. 


22 : Heavy downpour, but good for tbe crops. 

23 : Second day of rain. Father went to work under cover at 
the mill. 

24 : Clear day. Worked in tbe fields. Some of tbe corn has 
washed away. 

25 : Beginning of Dog Days. The Sun with Sirius now in- 
creases the beat. 
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Many people now believe that the "dog days” of summer has some- 
thing to do with the way the heat affects a dog; some say it is when most 
dogs go mad. But in the early days, when people were more generally 
educated in the science of the stars and planets, everyone knew the true 
meaning of the dog days. It is when Sirius, the Dog Star, brightest of 
stars, rises in conjunction with the sun. Some readers might argue with 
the author in saying that people were better educated over a century 
ago than they may be now in this age of space flight. Yet it is true that 
almost every farmer knew the stars and the complete routes and time- 
tables of the sun and the moon. The 1805 almanac for example, gave 
one full page to "the coming six eclipses of the year." Although five of 
the eclipses were invisible in America (because of time of day or loca- 
tion), the complete program of the visible eclipse was printed, down to 
the hour and minute and second of the beginning, immersion, middle 
eclipse, and so on. (The duration, incidentally, was 2 hours, 37 minutes, 
and 5 seconds.) 

It is not that such information is no longer known or that we have 
not progressed immensely in our knowledge; the pertinent fact is that 
the average person doesn't know such things because they are not neces- 
sary information. A child today might say, “Why would I want to 
know if there is an eclipse unless I may see it?" But benjamin Franklin 
observed that "knowing only what is necessary, makes living dull and 
marks the regression of learning." Noah couldn't see it, for it occurred 
on the opposite side of the earth, yet he shows more interest than the 
average schoolboy of today, when he puts in his diary: 


26 : Sun’s eclipse at 25 minutes past one in tbe morning. 
27 : Fatber is plumbing a fine new door for tbe mill bouse. 


"Plumbing" did not mean what it would mean today; because plumb 
was the word for lead, and a plumber was a man who worked with lead. 
Because all the first metal pipes were made from folded lead, the water- 
pipe makers became known as lead men or “plumbers.” Noah's father 
did his "plumbing" with a piece of lead on a string, to get his doorframe 


absolutely vertical. Nowadays, of course, a carpenter would use a spirit 
level which employs a bubble in a vial of spirits (alcohol). In Noah’s 
time there was probably no builder’s level other than a gravity level, 
such as is shown in the drawing. The square model with the weighted 
arrow was found in the same house where Noah's diary was found, and 
it is in the author's collection of early tools. 
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28: A bot Sunday. Robert and 1 shall take our poles into the 
village next Tuesday. Mr. Adams says be will thatch our 
rick for us. First melons of tbe year at Sunday dinner. 

29: The rick is ready for Mr. Adams to thatch. 

30: Took waggon load of poles to tbe village with Robert 
Adams and collected four dollars from Mr. Minor. 
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Chapter / 


|: Lammis Day, the first day of August. Our rick was not 
ready in time but the Adams family joined us and Mr. 
Adams spent the day in thatching. While sitting at the 
harvest table at noon, we saw the same two Indians look- 
ing on and we gave them as much food as they could 
carry away. Robert brought a maze game with him but 
only Sarah could do it. 


Here the author thought “maze” was a misspelling of maize which 1s 
an old name for common corn. As Lammis Day involved the blessing of 
the first corn crop, it seemed possible that the “maze game” mentioned 
in the diary was some sort of corn game. But no; it was found that 

"maze games" were puzzles marked on paper or carved into wood, 
copying some famous labyrinth. For an example, we present “Rosa- 
mond's Bower” (or the “Maze at Woodstock”). It is an ingenious puzzle 
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consisting of the problem of getting from one of the numerous outlets 
to the bower in the center without crossing any of the lines. Turf mazes 
were made during harvest festivals by turning up the sod into a maze 
design to keep the youngsters busy at play while the parents ate and 
drank at the tables. If making a turf maze was too difficult, or would 
spoil a good hayfield, sheaves of wheat were laid out in a giant maze 
at which even the adults might try their skill. The making of mazes be- 
came such a fad at one time in the late 16th century that the Puritans 
banned all maze games by law, in an attempt to suppress “those folyshe 


ceremonies.” 


2: The two Indians returned this evening with gifts. They 
speak very little but they seem most friendly. They had 
dinner with us. 
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Rachel saw them first, standing outside the window and peering 1n- 


side. 
“Quick Izaak,” she whispered, “get your gun and close the shutters. 
R y B 


There are Indians outside." 
Izaak went to the window and recognized the Indians as those who 79 


had been to the harvest party yesterday. 
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“They are only calling,” he said quietly. “And they seem to have 
gifts." 

Without as much as a nod, and as soon as the door was opened, the 
two Indian men entered with a noiseless step, placed things on the table, 
and then stepped aside. There was an ash hunting bow, and a dish of 
sweet-fern, and a string of coarse wooden beads. The older man went 
again to the table and lifted the bow and pointed to Noah. 

“Thank you," said Noah with a deep but nervous bow. The Indian 
could understand no English, it seemed. He neither smiled nor acknowl- 
edged Noah's bow, but he lifted the beads up and placed them over 
Rachel's head and then upon her neck. 

"How wonderful!" she exclaimed with genuine pleasure. “What a 
nice thing to do!" 

Next the Indian pointed at the sweet-fern and then at Izaak, who 
seemed bewildered, not knowing what to say or do with it. 

“Thank them!" said Rachel. “They use sweet-fern to make a tea with. 
They say in the village that it cures the ague. They probably saw you 
sneezing and blowing your nose yesterday!" 

After many smiles and gestures of satisfaction from the Blakes, none 
of which were returned by the silent Indians, Rachel brought out some 
fresh milk and cornbread. She drew benches up to the table and she 
signaled for the men to sit down. They took their pieces of bread and 
cups of milk, however, and walked quickly outside as if they were de- 
parting. 

"Oh, they are taking my cups," said Rachel as quietly as she could. 
But as she followed them outside, she saw them sit on the ground near 
the doorway and begin to eat. 

“Indians don't use chairs,” said Izaak, “and if we want to be gracious 
hosts we must sit on the ground with them." 

So Rachel and Izaak and Noah spent a good part of the afternoon 
doing what they never dreamed they would ever be doing: sitting on 
the bare ground, eating and drinking with guests. 

Noah laughed openly at the scene and everyone seemed to have a 


Lotes “Harvest fue 


good time, yet the Indians, who appeared never to have learned to laugh 
or even smile, did nothing but eat. Suddenly the two Indians stood up 
and left, without the slightest sort of departing gesture. 

“I guess we shall never have worry about them,” said Izaak, “so you 
can go back to leaving your shutters open during the summer nights. I 
certainly will never understand their Ways, but they do have gratitude 
in their hearts; to me that makes them gentlemen." 

“Amen to that,” said Rachel. “I am so glad that we were civil to them 
yesterday. I must tell the Adamses about this.” 


3 : Very warm. The harvest fly was two days late. 


On Lammis Day (the beginning of harvest time) the cicada was sup- 
posed to make its first appearance, or at least start its buzzing song. The 
cicada is what we now incorrectly call a locust, and what in Noah’s time 
was Called the Great Harvest F ly (mostly because it looks like an over- 
size version of the common housefly). Nowadays when people hear the 
“locust” singing in the trees during summertime, they will say it is “a 
sign of hot weather.” This is actually a harkback to the ancient Lammis 
Day ceremony and its sayings. 

Even today we find New England “harvest tables” on the market, not 
knowing just why they are called that. The first harvest tables were 
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long narrow tables such as were reserved for Lammis Day gatherings. 
These gatherings resembled our present day Thanksgiving dinners in 
number and spirit. The tables were always made of one solid plank. 


4: The hottest of days. It is good for those who have not 
yet finished their harvest, but there was prayer for rain at 
Meeting today. The grass bas become parched. We have 
moved even our bread into the cellar so drying 1s the sum- 
mer warmth. 
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The cellar in Noah's time was not always under the house. It was 
more often off to one side. Usually it was on the north side of the house, 
and it was merely a room dug deep in the ground, with a dirt floor, for 
the storing of foods. Cellar was actually a mispronunciation of a French 
word cella, meaning store-room. The deepness of the underground 
store-room kept foods cool in summer yet warm enough to be above 
freezing in winter. The enclosed ice-box appeared and made the cella 
(or cellar) useless, and about that same time, the central furnace ap- 
peared. So the cellar has become the logical place for putting the heating 
system—a long way from what the word once implied! 


5: A fine thunderstorm arrived at noon. Garden work. 
6: We have begun a corn cratch, and I have begun taking 
down the old forge barn. 
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“The crop of corn will be so plentiful this year," said Izaak, "that we 
shall have no room for it in the loft. We shall make a good cratch to 
hold it." 

"But can't we put the corn into the barn?" asked Noah. 

“The purpose of a cratch,” replied Izaak, “is to store the things in the 
open, yet keep it out of reach of mice or squirrels." 

Cratch is an obsolete word, but what Izaak referred to was what we 
now call a corn crib. These open-slatted houses with outward slanting 
sides are for storing whole ears of corn and keeping them air-shrouded 
but dry. Since the mid 1800's these outbuildings have been built resting 
on large pie plates to keep mice from crawling up the foundation blocks, 
and the name corn cratcb has changed to corn crib. 

“We can use much of the forge barn material in building the cratch,” 
Izaak told Noah, “and we must take care not to break the chimney 
bricks, for we shall have a stove in the mill this winter, and that will 
need a new chimney." 

“A stove!" Noah thought out loud, “I’ve always hoped for a stove. 
The one the Adamses have in their place heats their kitchen so well dur- 
ing winter.” 

Stoves were scarce in back country villages, as almost every farm- 
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stead used fireplaces and brick ovens until the 1800’s. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was perhaps the first to put a “fireplace into a box” which could be 
moved out into the room so that more heat might radiate from the same 
amount of fuel. In the 1790's the idea had been taken over so quickly 
and enthusiastically that many houses were built with a brick chimney 
starting up in the attic, and having numerous metal pipes leading from 
it to stoves in all the rooms. 

The Adamses had been one of the first farm families to buy a stove, and 
Noah, as a boy of nine, had raced home to describe it, 

“Oh, father!” he cried, “The Adamses have their fire locked up in a 
big black box, and it sits right in the middle of their room!” 
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7: The Forge barn is down. Only the chimney and forge 
remains. The bellows have been removed to the mill. 
8 : Framed the corn cratcb none too soon. Father bas begun 
working in tbe corn fields. 
9:do. 
10 : do. 
11 : Sunday. Father’s birthday. 1 presented bim with a humor- 
ous toy. Mother baked a special pudding and Sarah joined 


us for dinner. 
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“Happy birthday father!” shouted Noah as he came to breakfast. 
“And here is a small gift for you that I have made by myself. When 
your mill is completed, it will remind you how we used to work at the 
anvil together. The one on the left is me and the handsome fellow on the 
right is you!" 

“Thank you, son, and what a clever thing it is! I shall always keep it." 

Izaak pulled the handles back and forth to see the two figures hammer 
on the anvil and he laughed aloud. 

"It will always remind me that every time one of us works, so does 
the other—that we are a good team." 


12 : Á great degree of beat with thunder. But no rain. 
13 : Worked m tbe corn fields. 
14 : do. 
¿5 : Mr. Beach arrived with a saw frame and a fine four foot 
blade. Its teeth are nearly two inches long. 
16 : Father and Mr. Beach worked in tbe mill. 1 helped. 
pudo: 
18 : Father and 1 went to Meeting without Mother who is ill. 89 
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Chapter 8 


Here the diary is interrupted. A number of the center pages have been 
torn away and the next page begins on November sixth. Summer had 
passed and somewhere in the missing pages of the diary (on September 
23rd to be exact), autumn had begun. The corn has now been cut and 
shocked, grain has been thrashed, all the hay 1s stacked, and the labors of 
summer are over. At this time of year all nature calls out from the wood- 
lots. Near the farm buildings the landscape becomes dotted with special 
apples like the Rambo, Maiden Blush, and Carolina Sweet. Off on the 
upper hillside, Rennets and Virginia Crabs and Cooper Russets show 
themselves on the thining orchard limbs. The insect chorus has reached 
its crescendo in the tall oatmeal-color grass that was green only yester- 
day. 

The Blake mill now has been put together, and we find Izaak and 
Noah getting a shingle roof over it in time to protect the intricate 
wooden machinery from the late autumn rains. | 
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6 : Father and 1 have the mill roof all but shingled. It is fun 
working at night, but the weather is most cold. 


“This moon is brighter than the harvest moon,” said Isaak, “and that 


is because of the crisper, colder air. It is even brighter than last month’s 
Hunter’s Moon, I think.” 


“Why do they call it the Hunter’s Moon?" asked Noah. 


“I suppose because it occurs at the right time to light the forest dur- 
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ing the good hunting season. Though gentle people like us, who seldom 
use the gun, usually refer to it as the Worker’s Moon. That is because it 
is the best time to do outdoor farm work at night before the cold sets 


3? 


in. 

“Well,” said Noah, “the cold has certainly set in with this full moon. 
Isn't this our second heavy frost of the year?" 

“That it is,” replied Izaak as he pushed another packet of shingles 
toward his son and stopped to rub his hands together in the cold night 
air. “They say that Sham Summer (Indian Summer) begins right after 
the first frost, and that was during the last full moon. It looks like winter 
is nearing and "most upon us." 

Just then there was a call from the direction of the house, from Rachel. 

“Time for a warm drink, men! Come down from that roof before 
you catch your deaths. It is near midnight!” 

Over a cup of steaming sassafras tea and a plate of cornbread, Noah 
and Izaak felt the satisfaction of having done a good day’s work. 

"| can't see why you must work on a slanting roof at night,” said 
Rackiel. “Just because the almanac says it’s the best time for shingling. 
It sounds silly and dangerous to me!" 

"Oh come now!” said Izaak. “We are not as superstitious as all that. 
We just work best in the cold of the evening. And shingles left to dry 
out their first time in the heat of midday, are apt to curl. There are a lot 
of moonlore sayings full of common sense, and there are a lot full of 
hearsay and nonsense too.” 

“Well I think we should sort them out and not bring up a son on any- 
thing but knowledge and good sense.” 

Noah laughed, but he had no retort. He was comfortably tired, and 
the hearth was warming him to sleep. It had been a good day, and a good 
night. 

When he went to his room and blew out the candle, the moon lit the 
room so well that he looked about for a second or so, seeking another 
candle to blow out. And when he drew the covers up to make a tent 
to build up body warmth, the moon danced a silly dance through the 
bubbles of his window pane. 
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What a pleasure it is, he thought, to spice the world with things like 
moonlore and weatherlore. The moon is an exact timepiece that will 
never change, and the seasons will always be with us; yet not to be sure 
about tomorrow's weather is more of a joy than a worry; and to wonder 
about the moon is an unending pleasure of life. If ever man should find 
his way there and learn everything about the moon, would the loss be 
greater than the accomplishment? It was a profound thought to go to 


sleep on. 


7 : Finished the mill roof in time for a rain. 
8 : Windy and chilly weather. Closing in the open places with 
strips. 
9 : Spent the day closing m the mill. 
10 : Sunday. Robert Adams will come over tomorrow to help 
us with the apples. 
1i : Spent the day gathering apples. Robert stayed over. 
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12 : More work in the orchard. 

13 : Gatbered cyder apples. Will drive tbem to tbe village to- 
morrow and deliver Robert to bis home. Shall dinner with 
the Adams and Sarah. 


The Blake orchards were a scattcring of trees rather than a set plot, 
for Izaak wanted first to grow trees of special fruits before he trans- 
planted scedlings into a patterned orchard. The “cyder” apples were of 
a dwarf type known as crab; a crab apple in Noah’s ume was not like 
the crab apple of today, as the word crab merely meant it was a wild 
variety. The eaung apples were known as Russet, Golden, Ribston, and 
Normandy. All the eating apples of 1805 were "pippins" because they 
were raised from a pip (apple secd), although now we think of a “pip- 
pin" as just one kind of apple. 

It seems a pity nowadays that the American apple tree has lost much 
favor as a. useful landscape tree. For a full century the early American 
worked at cultivating apple trees, and you can still see the evidences 
wherever the landscape has not been "developed" and "improved." 
Walking through any wooded area, you will come upon a few ancient 
apple trees, and they will always mark the place where a farmhouse 
once stood. If children in this country made the effort of starting 
orchards, even one tree to each child, what an interesting project it 
would be, and what a contribution it would be to the nation! 
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Robert Adams and Noah Blake first picked the eating apples. These 
were picked very carcfully from the stem, using cotton gloves or with- 
out using the hands. The least pulling or squeezing, according to the 
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old ways, rendered the apple unfit for whole winter storage. These 
apples were put stem up in a straw-packed box and taken into the cellar 
as soon as frost threatened them. There they were put on stone (very 
often native marble) shelves (wood shelves were never used). One 
apple was never allowed to touch another while in storage. When all 
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the prime eating apples were taken care of, the apples for drying were 
picked. Then, last of all, the apples which had fallen and the few poorer 
apples still left on the tree. These were doomed to decay before long, 
so they were used for applesauce and for vinegar. 

One may see why there was a law against cutting down apple trees 
in the earliest American days, for the one tree provided raw fruit, 
cider for drinking, apple sauce, dried fruit, and vinegar. 

Early apple trees were trained to grow low, so pickers did not always 
use ladders. But in New England there was once a chair-ladder that 
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could either be stood upon or climbed, and was light enough to carry 
about. These were rough farm devices, so there are very few left to be 
found; they were nothing like the well-made ladder-chair, which was 
a piece of indoor furniture. It has been said, however, that the ladder- 
chair might have been designed from the chair-ladder device. (The 
author, who collected ladder-chairs, was intrigued with the frequent 
burns he found on the backs of such chairs; not until he visited a back- 
woods home in New Hampshire and saw someone using a ladder-chair 
as an adjustable candle rack, did he solve the mystery. This also explains 
the reason for the projecting lip on many old candlesticks which 
hitherto was thought to be simply a handle for carrying it.) 


14 : Bang drove a great load of apples to Mr. Green’s cyder 
mill. Bang is lighter than Daniel and I fear we shall need a 
drag-shoe for the waggon. Had dinner at the Adams. Sarah 
had a letter from her home in Pennsylvania. Her parents 
wish her to return. 


The drag-shoe or ruggle is an obsolete piece of wagon hardware that 
few people know about today. It was hung in front of the rear wheels, 
and when, in going downhill, a heavy load threatened to roll forward 
and push the horse over, the iron shoe was slid under the wheel (one 
wheel or both rear wheels). Then the back part of the wagon became 
a sled, and the horse actually pulled the load downhill. This, of course, 
was before the addition of wheel-brakes to wagons. 
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15 : Stayed over at the Adams house, to work the same amount 
of time that Robert worked helping me. 

16 : Finished at the Adams and returned home. 

18 : Sunday. Mother bad begun apple-drying yesterday. I hope 
Sarah does not go home. 


It is interesting to note that Robert first helped the Blakes, and then 
Noah helped the Adamses. This was a custom practiced religiously in 
the early farm days; when there was a job that took more than one per- 
son, a group of people did the work, not for pay, but to get that same 
kind of job done for themselves later. In that way, there was no hiring of 
help. For example, when a harvest mowing job was ready, some eight 
men showed up at the designated farm and did the whole job in one 
day. Then each of the eight men was entitled to the same service on his 
own farm. Food and switchel (drinks) were the obligation of the 
farmer whose land was being worked. For a farmer to hire help to 
raise a barn or frame a house was unheard of. Cooperative labor was the 
answer. 

Apple drying — a practice long forgotten. Yet you may take almost 
any fruit nowadays and dry it into slices that can be eaten raw or 
sugared. It is still a good way to make apples keep into the winter. You 
may often see hooks in the ceiling beams near the fireplaces of old 
houses; they were used for hanging a long tray of apple slices where 
the heat of the fire could effectively dry them out and seldom were the 
drying trays empty. These same hooks were the ones which held a tent 
of blankets around the fire to house the Saturday-night bather. 


19: A day of high winds. Father believes that many nuts have 
fallen from the woodlot trees and he suggests that we 
gather them before the squirrels do. 

20: Went to the woodlot with Bang, and wheeled in several 
logs we had left to season for flooring. Father will try out 
the new sawmill with them. 

21: Our first log was cut today. Father says be will save the 
center piece for a harvest table. The noise was so loud 


that Mr. Adams heard it and came over to see. Mother 
and Father are pleased with the saw, but Father says the 
wheel ratio must be changed. 1 asked Mr. Adams to send 
Robert over tomorrow for nutting. 

22: Robert and 1 spent the day nutting. We gathered four 
baskets of chestnuts and about half as many walnuts. 

23: Gathered almost twice the amount today as yesterday. 
Our hands are dyed dark brown from the nut juice. 

24: Sunday. Went to Meeting. Sarah was amused with my 
stained hands which will not clean. 1 told ber that 1 hope 
she does not return home. 

25 : Father cut several boards for the new floor but 1 had a 
great disappointment for 1 thought we would have the 
wood floor this year. Father says the boards must season 
for nearly one year! Mother is disappointed too, but she 
is accustomed to the dirt floor and wants it for one more 
Christmas. 

26 : Mr. Green came out with four barrels of cyder that be 
has pressed from our apples. The barrels are from Mr. 
Minor and l think l recognize some of the boop-pole ma- 
terial that Robert and 1 sold to him. 

27 : Father is making a smaller pinion wheel for the saw ma- 
chinery. 


Boring through white oak must have taken a great deal of strength, 
yet there never seemed to be much complaint from the old-time build- 
ers. When you think that the pointed screw was not thought of until 
the mid 1800's, it seems remarkable that metal bits could be made to 
bore through the toughness of seasoned oak. The drawing shows a 
smith’s beam drill such as Izaak Blake must have used in his shop. With 
such a contrivance, you could put more weight on the drill than the 
complete weight of your body. Below you may see some of the bits 
used a century or more ago with the beam drill. Bits of this type can 
now be bought for use with electric drill sets; they are called “new high 
speed bits,” but Noah Blake knew them well. 

Although wooden gear wheels, like those in the machinery of old water 
mills, were not perfectly made, they became perfect through actual wear. 
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Before very long, a set of noisy gears would wear themselves into smooth- 
ness and quietness, which is something metal gears will not do. 


28 : Snow! The first white of the year. We are looking to the 
sleds which are in sad repair. 
30 : Spent the day in the mill helping Father. 


Chapter 9 


1: December has arrived with another fall of snow—just 
enough to cover the ground. Went to Meeting in the 
wagon but we soon look forward to introducing Bang to 
runners. Father says it shall be my job to keep the bridge 
floor in snow. The bridge bears my name, he reminded me. 


Very few people stop to think how important it was to keep snow 
shoveled into the old covered bridges. In fact, some believe they were 
built just to keep out the snow. Yet because most road traffic was dur- 
ing the winter (because of the impassability of muddy summer or spring 
roads, and the ease with which heavy loads could be sledded over snow), 
the covered bridge’s busiest time was sled time. A load of logs stuck 
in a bridge for lack of snow on the floor could tie up the traffic badly. 

“We shall miss Daniel this winter,” said Noah. “He pulled the snow 
roller as if he were two oxen. I don't think Bang could even budge it!” 

“Well, this year we'll have to leave the snow rolling up to the village. 
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We've given them a good new bridge; I guess they won't mind helping 
with the roadway now." 


2 : Banked the house with cornstalks and pompion vines. 


It seems a little late to bank the house, yet Noah has had a busy time 
of it, and better late than never. A thick matting of cornstalks around 
the bottom of the house will keep some of the winter cold and wind 
out. "Pompion" was the old name referring to the pumpkin which was 
used mostly for cattle fodder. It is a little confusing to learn that the 
old picture of the pioneer American with his pumpkin pie and his 
Thanksgiving dinner, is quite incorrect. You will notice that Noah’s 
diary went completely through November without a mention of 
Thanksgiving. Only when Lincoln set aside a Thanksgiving day in 
1863, did the almanacs begin to list the holiday. Thanksgiving began 
as a Puritan day, but because the Puritans were opposed to Christmas as 
a holiday, the American farmer looked down upon anything Puritan, 
and he was content with his harvest thanksgiving feasts in August. 


3:1 had a long talk with Mother about Sarah. Mother is go- 
ing to ask Sarah to stay for Christmas. The weather is 
warmer and the snow has disappeared. 

4 : I have started making rockers for a chair to give Sarah for 
Christmas. 


"Do you think she will like to have her own chair?" asked Noah. 

Rachel herself had always wanted a rocker, so she was being honest. 
“I cannot imagine a nicer present!” 

Rockers were not exactly new in 1805, but nearly all of them were 
converted chairs. Most of the rockers at that time were slat-back chairs 
with oversize rockers exactly like those beneath a child’s cradle. It is 
quite possible that in 1805 the rocking chair was only twenty-five 
years old. It’s origin ts not certain, but it 1s American—possibly the only 
completely American piece of furniture. 
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Noah had taken his share of the hoop-pole money and while in the 
village he had bought the kind of a chair he thought Sarah would like; 


the rockers were an afterthought. 


5: The saw mill machinery is complete. Father and 1 have 
begun to close in the walls and start a brick chimney in 
preparation for a stove. The forge fire will pipe into the 
same chimney. 
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6 : Same work. It is almost too cold for the plaster. 

7: Chimney-building still! 

8 : Mother spoke with Sarah at Meeting today. I do not know 
what she said and she will not say. The Meeting was cold. 
I wish they would place a stove there. They need that 
more than a bell. 


Noah did not know who was buying it, but it was announced that 
a bell had been ordered for the village Meeting House, and some day 
soon it would arrive, having come all the way from Boston. It was 
Izaak’s secret idea when he first began building his house; he was away 
from the village and that was good—but he wanted to be near enough 
to hear an alarm. In those days the town bells told of fires and deaths 
and funerals and holidays and feasts and church events and Indian at- 
tacks. Bells were not just for the pleasure. Yet to hear a fine bell peal 
across the rich countryside is the greatest music to the farmer, and Izaak 
was a farmer. He had seen an advertisement in the Massachusetts Spy or 
Worcester Gazette. “Church bells,” it had read, “of all sizes." So he had 
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sent in an order for a smallish bell, and it was to be inscribed: “To the vil- 
lage from Rachel and Izaak Blake and from their son Noah.” Even now it 
was being so inscribed at Number 13 Lynn Street, North End, Boston, by 
a very expert bell maker named Paul Revere. And if it arrived before 
December 25th, it would be a Christmas surprise. 


9: Wonderful news! Robert Adams came over with a note 
from Sarah. She has received word from her home that 
she may stay over the Christmas days, and that her Mother 
and Father are already on their way here. | went to see 
Sarah after my work and I expressed my joy. 


“Why didn’t you tell me you’d asked to stay?” asked Noah. 

"I wanted to wait till the reply came,” said Sarah. “And besides, 1 
wanted to surprise you. If I'd gone back home, I would have had to stay 
the whole year, and I should not care for that at all.” 


10 : Began building a sled for Bang to pull. Father is using four 
of the wide oak boards that he intended for the new house 
flooring, to make the sled floor. 


"Won't it need seasoning?” asked Noah. “I thought you said it 
would take about a year to season those boards.” 

“No” said Izaak, “not if they are to stay out in the weather con- 
tinually. Only boards for placing indoors need seasoning. These boards 
will season nicely right on the sled. But do help me with the metal run- 
ners. They are almost ready for me to put onto the sled skids.” 

They went into the “under-room” of the mill, where for two days 
Izaak had been feeding a small fire in the forge basin just to warm the 
new chimney and help the plaster to harden and keep it from freezing. 
It wasn’t a fire big enough to warm the place, but there were still glow- 
ing embers. Reaching out of a window after swinging open its wooden 
shutter, Izaak pulled a rope and fastened the end to a peg. This opened 
the gate in the sluice. At once there was a splashing of water somewhere 
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outside, and before another minute, there came the groan and squeak of 
wood turning against wood. The mill wheel was “under way.” The 
wood-was not old enough to have worn itself into the smoothness of a 
nearly perfect wheel, so there were unnatural rumblings and shud- 
derings now and then that caused Izaak to cock his head and listen. It 
was like listening to the breathing of a first-born child. Then he stopped 
listening, and his face assumed a pleased expression. 

“Before long she will turn as slick and easy as any wheel!" he said. 

He swung a wooden lever over against an oaken cog that protruded 
from the big main axle beam, and twice during each revolution, just as 


Izaak had planned, that cog lifted the bellows and then released it. The 
strong breathing of the bellows wakened the embers in the forge basin, 
and before the mill wheel had revolved a dozen times, the coals were 
alive and hissing. 


11 7 Our first business at the mill! An order for sawing some 
pine floor boards, for Mr. Thoms. 

12 : Worked at the saw mill. Pine wood cuts beautifully. 

13 do: 

14: We took off the day. General Washington died this day 
six years ago. We could hear a cannon salute all the way 
from the village, and Robert told me there was a service 
held there. 

15: At Sunday Meeting 1 came across a Biblical verse which 
l copied and gave to Sarah. 1 asked ber not to open it un- 
til she arrived at her room. Now l am very worried about 
It. 


All the way home from Meeting, Noah had thought of nothing but 
what he had done. His father noticed a faraway look on Noah’s face. 

"Keep the wagon out of those ruts, son,” he said. “You must be think- 
ing of something a long way off!" 

Noah set his mind back to driving Bang as a horse should be driven 
from Meeting of a Sunday. Still he did keep trying to remember the 
quotation that he had copied from The Second Epistle of John. It went: 

"And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new com- 
mandment unto thee, but that which we had from the beginning, that 
we love one another." 


16 : No word from Sarah. A soft snow fell today and 1 worked 
at making firewood before tbe snow becomes too beavy. 

17 : The snow stopped and 1 still am at splitting wood. No 
word from Sarah yet. 

18 : Mr. Thoms’ order bas been done. It bas been loaded upon 
a sled and 1s waiting for a snow. 


"] think we should make a small offering at Sunday service," said 
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Izaak, *out of what Mr. Thoms pays us. It was our first sawmill job 
and I am exceedingly proud of the water wheel and its machinery. 
That saw went through pine much easier than it did with the oak for our 
flooring. Yet I would not have pine for a floor, because it should not be 
nailed down until a year or more after it is laid. My father had a pine 
floor, and I shall always remember that year of toe-stubbing that I en- 
dured. 

Indeed, it was the old custom to lay floor boards down loosely and 
to nail them only after they had dried completely in the warmth of a 
winter household. Often when the boards dried and shrank, the whole 
series of floor boards would need sliding over until they were all tight. 
Then a new narrow board would have to be added to complete the 
floor before the final nailing took place. “Random widths” do mark 
an ancient floor, but random shapes mark them even more distinctly, 
for the early boards were seldom the same width at one end as they were 
at the other. 
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19 : Mother bas begun Christmas baking and the smell is won- 
108 derful. It snowed, though not enough to sled Mr. Thoms’ 
boards. No word yet from Sarab. 


20:A great surprise today! The bell that Father ordered ar- 
rived in the village. It was drawn by a waggon with four 
horses, and it took eight men to lift it down. 


p? 


"It is a beauty!" said Izaak when he arrived with Noah to help. "We 


must not tell Mother until she hears it ring. When do you think we can 
get it into a belfry?" he asked. 
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Mr. Simon, the town framer and carpenter, said a derrick would be 
needed. "We will hoist it up on the watch-tower platform," he said, 
"and then we shall build a belfry wall around it. Some folks will want 
to see a spire on top of the belfry, but we can't do that for a while." 

“We'll get it up on a temporary frame,” said another man, "and we 
shall ring it for services tomorrow." 


21 : What a day! They started ringing the bell as we drove to 
tbe village. Motber «vas most surprised and everyone con- 
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gratulated Father. | saw Sarah and when the Service was 
finished she gave me a folded paper asking me to open it 
when 1 got home, which 1 did. It just said first chapter of 
Ruth, 76. 


Noah had known that the piece of paper held good news, for Sarah 
smiled through what seemed to be a blush when she gave it to him. And 
all during the service, whenever he looked at Sarah, she had that same 
strange expression upon her face. 

Noah didn’t wait until evening to read his note. As soon as they were 
home, after he had unhitched Bang and had the harness hung, he went 
to that corner of the barn where an open window cast a ray of light 
into the hay-filled room. Then he opened the note and read its message. 
It mystified him and he went to the house, still wondering. 

“Mother,” he asked, “where is our Bible?" 

“It is where it should be, in the Bible box,” said Rachel. “Are you go- 
ing to read it?” 

“Well,” said Noah, “I just wanted to look up something. I want to 
see the sixteenth verse of the first chapter of Ruth.” 

“You don’t have to look that up,” said Rachel, “I know it by heart!” 

"You do?” asked Noah, looking very surprised, “How does it go?" 

"It is what Ruth said, and it goes: 'Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go: and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people will be my people, and thy 
God my God. ” 

“Is that what it says? Are you sure?" Noah didn’t wait for a reply. 
He had already left the room. 

“Where are you going?" called Rachel. “Dinner is almost ready!” 

"I'm going over to the Adamses," shouted Noah, who was already out 
of the house and heading down the path. 

"What in the world is wrong with Noah?" asked Izaak, who had 
just turned into the doorway. “He seems in a great hurry to leave.” 

"Nothing 1s wrong. I guess everything is right. I guess Sarah told him. 
Are you ready for a bit of dinner, future father-in-law?” 
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22 : Shortest day of the year, Midwinter Day. Finished Sarah’s 
rocking chair. Made Mother a candlestick. 


Noah had gone to the under-room of the mill to start up the fire, only 
to find his father already working at the forge. Both had the same idea— 
to make a Christmas candlestick for Rachel. 
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“You have already started one!” said Noah in disappointment. 

“T didn’t know that you were going to give Mother the same thing," 
said Izaak, "but why don't you make a matching stick? Then she could 
have a fine pair of candlesticks for Christmas. I’m sure she'd like nothing 
better." 


23: Draped the room with laurel leaves on a string. Every- 
thing is set for Christmas. Sarah’s parents should arrive 
tomorrow. 

24: lt was a fine Day Before Christmas. Sarab's parents ar- 
rived and I met them. They are good people and I hope 
they approve of me. 


Noah left off with that thought. He snuffed out the candle and sud- 
denly the smell of bayberry filled the room. He knew then that his 
mother had put this special candle in his room for the holiday occasion. 
Everything seemed perfect now. He could hear the crackling of the 
fire in the next room and his father returning from the barn after put- 
ting: Bessie and Bang "to bed." He remembered how on this night all 
animals were supposed to speak. On Christmas Eve the livestock are 
supposed to discuss their master, after the manner in which they were 
said to have done of the Great Master in the manger at Bethlehem. He 
wondered what Bessie and Bang might say. 

He looked out of his window, but there was no moon. A few crystals 
of snow blew against the glass from the dark outer world. The winter of 
1805 had taken over the American landscape. 
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I bis sketchbook is dedicated to tbe 
unrecorded pioneer Americans who 
fashioned their own tools. Although 

mass production has made their old 

tools obsolete, along with Early American 
individualism, these ancient implements 
are symbols of a sincerity, an integrity, 
and an excellency that the 

unionized craftsman of today might do 


well to emulate. 
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I like the sound of the word museum. Perhaps because the word root re- 
fers less to an actual collection of things than to the musing, cogitating, 
and reflecting that one does while beholding a collection. 

Nowadays we use the word museum to identify a big, housed collec- 
tion, but in the days of Early America it usually meant a simple library 
or some printed collection of facts. There were magazinelike books, 
such as "Merry's Museum,” and there were newspaperlike publications, 
such as “The Farmer's Museum,” but the fine word museum has since 
drifted from the world of writing. Because it is my hobby to recapture 
what I believe to be the good things of the past, I hope the reader will 
accept and enjoy my title, A Museum of Early American Tools. 

The word magazine was first used to identify what we now might 
call a museum; it then meant “storehouse,” or "housed collection" 
(powder magazine, for instance). And the first printed magazines were 
(like the newspapers of that day) printed on one piece of paper and 
folded once or perhaps twice—never in the book-form of today's mag- 
azine. 

In presenting my collection of drawings as a museum, 1 hope that it 
will, like a scrapbook, induce musing and reflecting, and that it will 
draw the reader back into the quite different world of Early America. 
The rambling sequence of subjects is no accident: I would like my 
reader to “stroll” through this book as he would through a museum. 

We might regard some of the old tools as clumsy or ugly unless we 
look at them in terms of the century in which they were used. Many of 
today’s tools would have been considered ugly, clumsy, and completely 
undesirable by the early craftsmen. The steel and plastic handles we now 
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have, for example, lack the spring and “feel” of seasoned wood that ex- 
perts know. Shovels were made of wood not because of a lack of metal 
(as many assume) but because it was supposed that grain and apples were 
harmed by contact with metal. You might think of a wooden shovel 
as being short-lived, yet, although thousands of wooden shovels are to be 
found in antique shops and collections, almost no early metal shovels 
remain. 


Most of today’s tools have the cheapness of mass production; the old 
hand-made tools often had design that made them examples of fine art. 
Lumber cut and sold as a “two by four” was once an honest two inches 
by four inches; even today there are people who are shocked to learn 
that our lumber, because it is measured before being trimmed and planed, 
is sold at a quite untrue measurement. Builders who constructed rooms 
that were not accurately square (and why should they be?) are now 
regarded as slipshod and careless; yet the old buildings have stood the 
test much better than will many we are now building, for the joints and 
braces were made with much greater care than today's craftsmen con- 
sider “necessary.” Floor boards were never the same width at one end 
as they were at the other. Quaint or poor workmanship? Not at all. The 
Gnished effect is finer than the monotony of today’s narrow-width floor 
boards. A building pinned together with hand-whittled wooden pins? 
We don’t have to do that sort of thing today! But if we built for last- 
ingness and for handing down to future generations we would do so, 
for wooden pins work much better than nails: they hold tighter, they 
don’t rust and rot the beams. 

While I was putting this book together, my neighbor bought a good 
new saw and left it out overnight in the dew. Its shiny newness had 
given way to the orange of rust, and he telephoned me to ask for help 
in removing it. I took it to clean and loaned him one of my early saws 
to use in the meantime. The old saw was one I found in the stone wall 
of an ancient barn. It is still sharp and clean of rust. 

And so it goes. The craftsman of yesterday might look like a poorly 
informed man only before we take a longer and a better look. His tools 
might appear pathetically poor, but his ways were honest and lasting 
and beautiful to an extent that is today deemed over and above require- 
ments. How poor and dishonest and ugly and temporary are the results 


of so many modern workers whose constant aim is more to make the 


most money from their profession instead of producing the most honest 
and beautiful and lasting things. I feel that a good way of studying the 
conscience and personality of the anonymous pioneer American—so 


that I may emulate some of his ways—is by collecting and analyzing the 
tools with which he worked. 


As a collector of early tools, 1 have also been a collector of informa- 
tion. Antique implements have a price tag on them, but for the in- 
formation that has been priceless and gratis, l am indebted to tbe men at 
Doylestown, Shelburne, Winterthur, Cooperstown, Sturbridge, Wil- 
hamsburg, and Saugus. l learned much from two excellent books, 


Mercer's Ancient Carpenters’ Tools and Wildung' Woodworking 
Tools, and from tbe Early American Industries Associations publication, 
The Chronicle. 


Weather Hill 


Eric Sloane 
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Finding an ancient tool in a stone fence or in a dark corner of some de- 
caying barn is receiving a symbol from another world, for it gives you a 
particular and interesting contact with the past. Men used to build and 
create as much for future generations as for their own needs, so their 
tools have a special message for us and our time. When you hold an 
early implement, when you close your hand over the worn wooden 
handle, you know exactly how it felt to the craftsman whose hand had 
smoothed it to its rich patina. In that instant you are as close to that 
craftsman as you can be—even closer than if you live in the house that 


he built or sit in the chair that he made. In that moment you are near 
to another being in another life, and you are that much richer. 

Why an ancient tool should be closer to the early craftsman than. a 
modern tool is to a modern workman is not readily understood by most 
people. Even the ardent collector is sometimes unaware of the reason an 
ancient tool meant so much to its user. But reason there is. Henry Ward 
Beecher said it nicely when he explained that “a tool is but the extension 
of a man’s hand.” Whereas today’s implements are designed with the 
idea of “getting a job done quickly,” there was an added quality to the 
early implements and an added quality to early workmanship too. For, 
like the nails on a beast’s paws, the old tools were so much an extension of 
a man’s hand or an added appendage to his arm, that the resulting work- 
manship seemed to flow directly from the body of the maker and to carry 
something of himself into the work. True, by looking at an old house 
or an old piece of furniture, you can imagine the maker much more 
clearly than you can by beholding anything made today. 


The early implement was also a piece of art, as much as the work it 
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fashioned, for the worker designed his tools too. In Early America the 
ironworkers forged only the cutting blade; they gave no thought to the 
design of the wooden handle and the rest of the finished tool. Plane 
blades and even knife-blades were hand-forged and sold like axe heads, 
and the craftsman was left to make his own wooden “hand” to hold the 
“fingernail,” or cutting part. A small hand needed a small handle and a 
big hand needed a big handle; the man who used an apprentice had 
notches in his big plane that enabled the apprentice to help push it along 
with a stick. 

A man whose architectural creations followed the Greek or Roman 
tradition would find it natural to include Greek or Roman artistic 
touches in the ornamentation of his implements. Decoration on the early 
tool, however, sprang from the pride of the maker rather than from any 
custom. 

The feeling that certain tools had souls of their own was not unusual; 
an axe might be marked “Tom” or “Jack” simply because the owner felt 
it was a companion worthy of a pet name. All this sounds strangely 
superstitious. Yet today motor trucks are often named “Sally” or "Babe"; 
boats almost always have names; even large machine tools, such as presses 
or bulldozers, are graced with pet names. 
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The religious man probably felt that sacred initials or Biblical quota- 
tions might have their effect upon the work done by that tool. Perhaps 
mindful that the carpenter Jesus once worked with such tools, some of 
the early woodworking implements have crosses carved upon them. 


One of the finer pieces in a recent showing of modern art was a piece 
of steel that curved like a bird’s wing. It was set into a square block of 
wood and its title in the catalogue was “Number 1760.” The artist had 
an even more honest sense of beauty than a sense of humor, for if you 
looked closely and with an informed eye, you could recognize the piece 
as the head of an Early American “goose wing” broad axe. In the back of 
the blade, the year 1760 had been marked, which, of course, explained 
the title. To many it was, at first, the most beautiful piece of art there, 
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but when they learned that it was only an old axe head, thev felt as if 
they had been hoaxed. How, after all, could an axe head be considered 
a work of art! 

The Civil War period marked a turning point in tool design, as it did 
for so much Americana. Before that time, the word tool meant an im- 
plement that could make one thing at a time; mass-production tools then 
entered the scene, and the word tool, which had meant only “hand tool,” 
took on many added meanings. Finally the word tool came to mean any 
item having to do with the production of an item; it could be the machine 
and also the building that housed the machine. Even the salesmen, the 
advertising gadgets, and the business offices are “tools of the trade." 

Generally speaking, hand tools made after the Civil War period 
lacked the simple beauty of those of the ante-bellum period. Things 
were made to sell quickly, things were made in large quantities so that 
they could be catalogued identically, and hand-made implements began 
to disappear. Wooden handles became “fancier,” more curved and orna- 
mental, but the severe beauty of folk art and primitive usage was lost. 
Saw handles became “trickier”; they were designed to appeal to the eye 
instead of to fit the hand. Axe handles, which had always been almost 
straight, as a good club should be, took on curves such as the “fawn 
foot” and the “scroll knob.” By 1885, handles on axes and adzes had 
become almost too curved, but by the 1900's they settled down to a 
sensible and standard design, such as that of those you can buy now at 
the hardware store. 

Before the Civil War, most axe handles (like the handles of all tools) 
were made by the man who would use the axe. A pattern was cut from 
a piece of flat wood and saved as the model from which future handles 
would be fashioned. Axe patterns (which you can still find in old barns) 
were so subtly curved and proportioned that they were as distinctive as a 
man's signature; you could take one look and say “This tool belongs to 
Jones" or “That tool belongs to Smith." Very often an axe-handle pat- 
tern was handed down from generation to generation, and it was con- 
sidered counterfeit for another family to copy it. 

While we are on the subject of the handles of old tools, I would like 
to point out that the collector should understand something of the phi- 
losophy about the connection between the workman's hand and that 
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part of a hand tool that he touches. Most modern workmen will scoff 
at the idea, but any fine craftsman will tell you that the right wooden 
handle (let us say, on a hammer) helps you along with your work. A 
metal or plastic handle or even an incorrect wooden handle can feel 
"dead" and not “spring back" against pressure, thus causing blisters and 
slowing your work. The proper handle’s “feel” or “heft” is the unex- 
plainable quality that a fine violin has to the musician. The Oxford 
History of Technology quotes Christian Barman's comments on an ex- 
hibition of early hand tools: "Everybody who appreciates the qualities 
of materials loves wood, and here was wood formed into a special kind 
of tactile sculpture made to be felt with the hand. I remembered that 
old craftsmen, when they buy a new set of modern chisels, throw away 
the handles and carefully fit their own. These handles, polished bright 
by a lifetime of use, became part of their owners' lives." 

Always in the fine art of working with wood, the old-time craftsman's 
laboratory was in his head and his hands and his heart. He called it 
"knack"; some now believe it was a "sixth sense" or an extrasensory 
power. Elusive as this "knack" may be, it is the most important part of 
those small differences that distinguish the master craftsman from the 
good workman. 

When we consider tools, we are dealing with human benefactors of 
the most primary sort. Tools increase and vary human power; they 
economize human time, and they convert raw substances into valuable 
and useful products. So when we muse on historic tools as symbols, we 
are always analyzing the romance of human progress. 

Although Early American tools were traditional in design to such an 
extent that one can usually tell the nationality of the maker, there are 
almost always subtle differences and decorative touches in design that 
equally identify the region of American countryside from which the 
tool came. A collector can easily tell a piece coming from Pennsylvania 
from one originating in Connecticut. This distinctiveness was often in- 
tentional; the Early American’s urge for identification was born of pride 
both in himself and in his time. An extraordinary awareness of life and 
time permeated our early days; when something was made and the maker 
was satisfied, it wasn't complete until his mark and the date were added. 


Nowadays things are almost obsolete before they leave the drawing 
board. How lucky we are that so many of the old tools and the things 


that were made with them were dated and touched with the craftsman’s 
art. 
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After the Civil War, factory-made things became popular and the too. 
house was limited to such minor work as farm repairs. The Dominy Shop 
(shown below) was used by Nathaniel Dominy IV (1737-1812) and 
his son Nathaniel V (1770-1852). This entire shop, including manu- 
script accounts covering the period from 1762 until 1829, has been kept 
intact at the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum in Delaware. 
The visitor's first reaction is usually "What a primitive shop!" Yet the 
magnificent table standing in the center of the room was made in it. 
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Courtesy, Henry Francis du Pont Wintertbur Museum 
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ha. Ais an Axe! 


No matter how you spell it (both ways are correct), it 1s natural to start 
off a sketchbook of Early American implements with this tool. America 
was.a new world of unending wood where a man armed with only a 
felling axe could enter the forest and survive. With his axe he could clear 
the land of trees, cut fuel, build a bridge, a house, and furniture. With 
his axe he could fashion snares for game and, in a pinch, use it to protect 
himself against marauding Indians or wild beasts. No wonder the first 
settlers carried axes in their belts and treated them with a respect like that 
of a soldier toward his sword or side arms. 

As was true of all first American artifacts, our earliest axes were like 
those from abroad. They had well-curved, gracefully fashioned blades, 
and they lacked the bulky polls such as those that identify the pure 
American design. The heavy poll appears to be for hammering (indeed 
it could have been used for such), yet it was devised to serve as a weight 
to give more momentum to chopping. Few early polless axes have sur- 
vived except those traded with the Indians (trade axes). 
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America's wealth of wood and her pride in carpenter craftsmanship 
resulted in an amazing array of specialty tools. Early catalogues listed 
more than fifty patterns of axe heads alone, all doing the same jobs yet 
differing in design. Farmers and blacksmiths fashioned their own axes 
for framing and for mortising the beams of barns (shown below) or for 
felling trees (shown opposite). 
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He Prod Gre: 


A most essential Early American tool was the chisel-edged broad axe. 
Thousands of them are still around, but people seeing this broad axe 
often take it for a very big and clumsy felling axe. Because few museums 
bother either to include the tool or to explain its use, few people really 
know how it was used. Actually, it was a kind of plane or striking chisel 
that early Americans used for hewing round logs into square beams. 

More than twice the size of a felling axe, this tool had a short bent 
handle protruding outward from the side of the axe head with the bevel 
(basil or chisel-slant) on that same side. Two hands were used; the proc- 
ess was called “squaring” or “hewing.” 

The American-style broad axe had a fair-sized squarish head, or poll 
(as the other American-style axes did); European types had none. 

Although hand-hewn timbers in old buildings are commonly called 
"adzed beams," they were usually broad-axed. 

Although some odd people hack up beams “to make them appear hand 
done," the most expert broad-axe man cut the fewest axe marks, and 
those that were left were spaced nicely—never haphazardly. 
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Hor , {Ae Droad Axe 
00000 eee was sed- 


Any old-timer is willing to tell you how to use a broad axe, but each one 
is bound to describe a different method. Trying to ferret out the truth 
I asked everyone who visited my collection—if the visitor claimed he 
knew the art—to demonstrate broad-axing. Some “used to stand upon the 
log, hewing as they walked along it.” “But you wouldn’t be able to 
reach the log with so short a handle! You'd chop your toes off!" was 
my reply. But they insisted, and offered to demonstrate. The doctor 
managed to sew one toe back on very nicely. 

Actually, a walk-along-the-log method was used, but with a special 
broad axe unlike the ancient ones with bent handles. (This is shown on 
the following page.) As for the ancient chisel-edged broad axe, you 
walked alongside the log, working as you went. One man would swing 
horizontally (with the grain); another would hit straight downward; 
another would strike at an angle. As for me, I contend there was no gen- 
erally accepted procedure. Mercer (in Ancient Carpenters Tools) 
says that the broad axe was usually "held with both hands, right hand 
foremost. The leg face was set against the workman’s left side and he 
hewed with both hands, not longways with the grain but diagonally 


downward across 1t." 
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The straight-handled broad axe—a knife-edged axe beveled on both sides 
—was usually used to hew railroad ties. Logging railroads that make their 
ties out of softwood hew just two sides of the log. A tree was felled at 
a slight angle (held at one end by its own branches), and the hewer 
walked first up and then down, flattening the sides as he went. The same 
axe was used both for scoring and hewing! This process seems difficult 
but it was fast. 

Because this axe has a straight handle, it is often mistaken for some 
re-handled ancient broad axe, ground on two sides to convert it into a 
felling axe. The only clue to its true use is that its ponderous head is 
much too heavy to swing sideways as an axe must be swung in felling. 

The smallest version of the hewing axe is the carpenter’s hewing 
hatchet (below). It sometimes looks like a toy model of the big one. 
Never used to split wood or to drive nails, these hatchets were used for 


shaping. 
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© Nhe Hatehel. 


Today's household hatchet began as the "shingling hatchet.” This had 
a flared shape with slightly rounded nail-hammering head and a nail- 
pulling notch in the bit. Because the first New World roofs were 
thatched, shingling hatchets were unknown to the early settler. Shingling 
hatchets so often fell from roofs being worked on that roofers frequently 
had them strung for hanging at the wrist. 

The “lathing hatchet” is recognized by its flat outside contour, made 
so nails could be struck near a ceiling without hitting it. If the axe head 
flared, the flare was on the inside of the bit. It soon became the favorite 
carpenter’s tool to replace the awkward cooper’s hatchet. (See opposite. 
The cooper rounding off a barrel head is using a cooper’s hatchet, notice 
how it was held close to its head rather than by the end of its handle.) 

The 1790 American axe-hatchet (shown below) was a miniature 
model of the square-headed American axe with the poll that outweighed 


the bit. 
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The claw hammer hasn't changed much since about 75 A.D. Aside from 
its aesthetic qualities, the Roman example shown below has a most efh- 
cient design (which might do well to show up any day now). 

The use of nails in the 1600’s and the 1700’s was more efficient then 
than now. The early square-cut nails, for instance, had greater holding 
power than our round nails; furthermore, they retarded splitting of the 
wood. The practice of “clinching” (bending over the protruding point) 
is now regarded as poor workmanship, but its efficiency is obvious. Early 
batten doors with wrought nails on the outside and bent points on the 
inside are cemented together so well that it is next to impossible to pry 
them apart. 

Perhaps the rarity of ancient iron hammers in America is due to the 
once widespread practice of using wooden mallets to drive in wooden 
nails (tree-nails or trunnels), even wooden nails of a tiny toothpick size. 
Wooden mallets were also used as striking chisels; iron hammers, only 


for metal nails. 
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Before we leave the subject of axes, the reader will be interested in seeing 


just what was expected of the axe. Here are some standard log-house 
notches often made with only the axe. 
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© She ALE 


The idea of a sharp tool with its blade at a right angle to the handle is 
most ancient. The Early American version was swung in the curvature of 
the blade, with the arm and tool forming the radius. 

Because of its flaring square end, the adze head had to be removable (as 
the bevel to be sharpened was on the inside and inaccessible to a grind- 
stone). Some of the earliest adzes, however, had nonremovable heads, 
which had to be sharpened with a whetstone. 

The shipwright’s adze had a long peg-poll for driving down broken 
nails (and to prevent the blade from being nicked). 

As shown below, the right-angle cuts on old beams are make-ready 
scorings for broad-axe work, not so-called “adze marks.” Only on spe- 
cial “parlor beams” (these were made to be exposed) was the adze 
introduced; then the surface effect was from a delicate ripple to almost 


complete smoothness. 
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Canoes and Mons 


The word canoe (canow and canoo in the 1600’s) described a hollowed 
out log. Until the Indians saw the English hand adze, they used fire te 
burn out the hollow portion and flint knives and shells to scrape out th: 
burned wood. Then they devised their own adze, using flint instead o! 
metal for the blade. The scoop, or scorp, became refined as the year 
went by, and, finally, it became a finishing tool. 

Maple and ash burls (wartlike bumps on tree trunks) were first burnec 
and then scorped out, making the toughest and most durable of all bowls 
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A good woodsman would never consider using his axe as a hammer to hit 
the head of a wedge. That would not only widen the eye but also woulc 
finally split the cheeks, finishing off the axe head forever. Yet man) 
paintings of Lincoln show him splitting rails with an axe. Rails were split 
with wedges. Iron wedges (or wooden gluts) were driven into the wooc 
with a heavy maul or beetle (as shown below). 

To split shingles, laths, staves, and clapboards, a knife-type wedge 
called a froe or frow (shown on the opposite page) was struck with : 
short maul known as a froe-club. In England the froe is known also as : 
fromard or rending-axe. The clapboard-maker struck away from himsel 
and twisted the froe handle to split the board with the grain, while strik: 
ing away with the froe-club (see drawing). 

The froe became obsolete about a century ago, when it became cus 
tomary to saw-cut shingles and laths. Till then, “riving” -shingles was : 
favorite rainy-day woodshed job, and every household had several froe 


on hand. 
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The Fine Art of Splitting. 


The uses of the froe were many. Very old men, too feeble to swing an 
axe, were given the chore of splitting kindling from logs. Half-round 
barrel hoops were also split with the froe. Willow poles were split in half 
for making gates and hurdles. The early hurdle was not like our horse 
hurdle; it was a section of fence that could be lashed to other similar sec- 
tions to make a portable animal enclosure. 

Lathing was split with the froe from fresh oak, in both single strips and 
“flats.” Lath flats were split first on one side, then the other, making a 
sort of accordion piece that could be unfolded. 

The saw was almost never used for cutting with the grain or length- 
wise: splitting a length of wood was so much easier. A craftsman could 
split inch-square lengths from a large piece of wood in a fraction of the 
time that it would take him to saw them. 

Because of the many uses of the froe, there is hardly an old barn left 
that doesn’t have a number of these tools tucked away somewhere in it. 
Less ubiquitous, however, are their battered mates, the froe-clubs. 
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Oo with Legs. 


Chairmaking was one of the earliest industries of the Shakers, so it 1s 
natural that they were also pioneers in installing their wonderful mechan- 
ical appliances onto benches so that operators could sit while working. 
The first American shingle bench may have been made in Maine or Penn- 
sylvania, but it reached its peak in design with the Shakers. 

One Lebanon (New York) shinglemaker filled a request for 5,000 
shingles in December of 1789, which, apparently, was a usual sort of 
output for one operator. Shaker-made broom-vices, apple parers, nail- 
benches, and herb-cutters were installed on legs and attached to stools of 
one kind or another or designed so that the buyer could affix the appli- 
ance to a bench he made himself. To sit at work was, all of a sudden, a 
new American pleasure. 
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The American saw-horse is now usually carpenter-made and hastily 
knocked together by the workman to be discarded “after the job 1s 
done"; it can also be bought ready-made, put together with “two-by- 
fours” and metal fasteners. Either way the modern saw-horse is more a 
temporary prop than a well-designed table. The early saw-horse, which 
had a flat top, was wide enough to hold the wood being sawed and other 
things too; it was usually a handy and permanent part of the tool room. 

An Early American sawyer's prop was made of two clubs pushed 
a stick 


?? 


against a raised log. A later arrangement was the "tackle prop, 
pushed through a forked bough; two of these could hold a whole log 
in place. 

The first “saw-buck” was a tripod (a tilted cross with a stick through 
it) and it was called a “saw-goat” instead of a “saw-buck” (the Dutch 
word zaag-boc means saw-goat). So the three-legged 2aag-boc became 
our four-legged saw-buck! 
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C For Making SHILZ els” 


First called the “drawing knife" because you drew it toward you, the 
drawknife (or snitzel-knife, as some Pennsylvanians called it) came to 
America before the Pilgrims. But only with the emergence of the snitzel- 
bank, or shaving horse, which made it simpler to hold the article being 
shaved, did the drawknife become a most favored tool. There are prob- 
ably more ancient drawknives extant than any other antique tool. 

The drawknife was used to taper the sides of shingles, to rough-size 
the edges of floor boards and rough-trim paneling before planing them, 
to fashion axe, rake, and other tool handles, and to make stool legs, ox 
yokes, pump handles, and wheel spokes. It is easy to see why the draw- 
knife was so popular! The final finishing on much drawknife work was 
done by our next tool, the spokeshave and scraper. 
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The difference between the drawknife and its little brother the spoke 
shave is like the difference between the old open razor and the safety 
razor. The spokeshave has a regulated depth of cut. Tap the tangs and th: 
cut deepens; tap the face of the blade back and it becomes more shallow 
Often a screw held the adjustment in place. All-metal spokeshaves ap 
peared just before the Civil War; before that, the variety of wood han 
dles seems endless. 

The biggest shaver was the chamfer knife, sometimes all metal, whicl 
is often misrepresented (even by the experts) as a kind of froe. The shary 
upper surface, however, shows that it was not designed for striking; anc 
the curve-beveled blade is certainly not for splitting. 

Although the tiny tools shown below were called “top and sid 
shaves,” they were really planes. They were designed for the use of stair 
makers, but coachmakers found them even more useful. 
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In many wooded areas of eighteenth-century America, farmers raised 
crops mostly for their own use and derived cash only from the sale of 
wood. Timber was floated to its destination by means of fastening logs 
into giant rafts. Three or more “platforms” were fastened, one behind 
the other, to make one long raft; steering was done by long oars. When 
rafts were sold and dismantled at the mill, irons and fastening devices 
were put into kegs, loaded on wagons, and hauled back to the farm. Most 
farmers ran at least one raft a year in late winter (when rivers were high) 
and busied themselves a good part of each winter with making or repair- 
ing lumbering implements. 

White pine for masts and spars was a prime American export in the 
early 1800’s and up until the Civil War. On such rivers as the Delaware 
were floated more than a thousand rafts each spring. The largest one on 
record was 215 feet long, and it contained 120,000 feet of lumber. 

Below is a device known as a “bow-and-pin fastener.” The square pins 
were driven into holes in the log; the wooden bow held the lash pole 


in place. 
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Tools of the KiverLumberman 


The American word "lumberman? came before our present 
use of the word lumber. “Lumber” at one time (and still does in England) 
meant “anything useless or cumbersome.” 





The so-called "ship augers” you find in antique shops had not, as you 
might think, anything to do with ships; they were really used for log- 
rafts, or log-ships. The length of these augers allowed a man to bore a 
hole while standing. 

The lash-pole and wooden-pin method of building rafts was later re- 
placed by iron raft shackles and “dogs.” 

Loose logs were “herded” into “corrals” by the owners at the mill 
(branded with the owners’ marks). The marking axe was also an inspec- 
tion axe with a special bark-lifting poll. 

Below you may see how the cant hook was made (in 1870 by a black- 
smith named John Peavey) into the "American peavey” by wedding it to 
the jam pike. The jam pike pried, the cant hook rolled, but the peavey 
did both. 
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Of rder and Apple Butter 


Anything that touched apples, according to the old way of thinking, had 
to be made of wood. Even a nail would “risk spoiling the flavor" or 
“quicken a souring.” So heavy treen-ware (appliances and tools made 
from trees) was necessary in the apple industry. 

Cider was never a matter of just squeezing—there was a special art to 
“bruising” apples and leaving them exposed to air for a certain and exact 
time before pressing. Oddly, those who picked eating apples carefully 
from the tree to avoid bumping them made an elaborate ceremony of 
crushing the same fruit when making cider. 

Apples were never squeezed: "pomace was pressed." A mash was made 
into pomace or "cheese," then carefully placed between straw mats so the 
juice could be pressed out. The pomace rake, apple butter scoop, "cheese 
cutter," and apple shovel are tools that are difficult to understand now, 
for they are lost to the times when cider was America's national drink 


and apple butter the national spread. 
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Until recently the main source of tannin for treating hides was obtained 
from oak bark, and the production of oak bark was an essential part of 
the economy of many American farms. In April and May, bark peeled 
easily, and this was done with the spud, barking iron, and barking axe. 
The peeling chisel and adze were used mostly for “debarking” cedar 
posts and cleaning logs before broad-axing. The irons and spuds were 
true tanbark tools, usually blacksmith-made to order. 

At first, chunks of oak bark were ground under massive stone mill 
wheels that turned into a trough of stone, but as early as 1797 the iron 
bark mill entered the scene to create a major American industry. 

The liquor for tanning was obtained by pouring cold water on finely 
ground bark and leaving it to stand for a few days. Then it was passed 
from one leaching pit to another till the desired strength was reached. 
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Except for the double-bitted axe, these tools are rare. So rare in fact, that 
there is doubt about their true names. One of the first dictionary men- 
tions of the “twibil” calls it “an iron tool used by Paviers” (road-build- 
ers). This would make it a sort of grubbing hoe. Another describes it as 
a twin-billed hoe-and-knife for beans and peas. One old dictionary says 
the “twivel” is “among Carpenters, a tool to make Tortoise Holes." We 
must assume this definition was dictated to a printer who mistook “mor- 
tise” for “tortoise.” 

I would guess that all two-bitted hatchets might have been at some time 
called “twin-bills,” “twibils,” or “twivels.” Still used in England to cut 
hurdle mortises, the twivel there is called “tomyhawk,” “dader,” or 
“two-bill.” 

The ice hatchet, adze-hatchet, and hatchet-adze were American, but 
only the Yankee double-bit remains. From Maine (about 1840) it was 
designed with one razor-sharp bit that could do fine work and one less 
sharp for rough work. It also provides a means for being held (by sinking 


it into a stump) for filing either bit. 
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There are so many kinds of chisels that it is difficult to establish definite 
nomenclature; yet, on the opposite page, we have attempted a general 
classification. The firmer (or firming or forming) chisel is the basic 
chisel design; it did a great many jobs, but one special use was to cut the 
superfluous wood from two auger holes to make a mortise. The framing 
chisel is a heavier version, and it was used largely in the cutting of tenons 
to fit the mortises. Both of these tools are wood-handled (usually sock- 
eted) and were designed to be struck with a mallet. The socket-end can 
be struck bare, without the handle, though a good craftsman seldom 
did this. 

The short, stout mortise chisel is almost square, a one-purpose tool. 
The giant paring chisel, known as a slick, has a big blade that curves very 
slightly toward the bevel; it was designed, not for striking, but to be used 
with two hands (often with some shoulder help) like a giant plane. Big 
framing chisels are often misnamed slicks; if the curve 1s evident, it is 
a slick; if not, it is a giant framing chisel. 
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What many call a “round chisel” is really a “gouge.” The story told on 
the opposite page is that the earliest gouges were usually all metal (black- 
smith-made from the Old World) and copied in this country in larger 
form for use with wooden handles. 

The 1775 gouge in the illustration has an interesting story. It was 
found in a stone fence. Bright and silverish, its edge is keen; it has no rust. 
How farm-bound bog iron, privately smelted, hammered together at a 
farm forge, could be better in any way than today’s steel is a mystery. 1 
have compared the best chisels (the most expensive, that is) by leaving 
them in the rain alongside this ancient tool. The new tool’s edge was 
dulled, and rust appeared within a few days. 

The legend is that early surface ore contained much manganese and 
was purer in iron content. It is also believed that the use of charcoal gave 
purer carbon content and made a superior iron. 

The chisels shown below had individual uses; some were used as bark 


scrapers, others as beam smoothers (like big planes). But I cannot find 
them listed or catalogued. Some ice chisels are similar, but they lack a 
tilted bit (see below—x). 
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Planes. 


Old World planes, made as much to look at as to do a job, often had 
inscriptions and floral carving. But the completely utilitarian American 
plane, except for an occasional graceful handle, usually resembled a box. 
Looking alike, a nest of smal] planes in the average carpenter's chest often 
reached thirty or more. Perhaps because of their plainness, or their quan- 
tity, they never caught the collector's fancy. Not long ago in Vermont, 
you could buy them by the barrel as firewood for five dollars. That in- 
cluded the barrel! 

From the big ones (“long” planes) down, these either leveled the sur- 
face or fit ps (side by side) together. Leveling was called "trying" 
and “trueing”; fitting was called “jointing.” 

With the trying plane (top, opposite) was a smaller bench plane called 
a jack plane and a larger (now rare) mate, the long jointer, or floor plane. 
But all other planes bow to their granddaddy in size, the cooper's long 
jointer, which was used upside down on a pair of legs to work the piece. 
Restricted in use mostly to joining barrel staves, this plane sometimes had 
two blades—one for rough, one for fine cut. 
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The grandest plane was the crown moulding plane. That large strip 
between the wall and ceiling was the identification of a fine room as well 
as the mark of the craftsman. No workman even carried about so large a 
tool and few owned one; instead the ordinary workman improvised with 
the basic “hollow” and “round” planes to make a moulding that the 
crown could do at one sweep. 

The big crown plane was so heavy that it had bars for the apprentice 
to pull it by rope (1). Or, looped once or twice around a mill-wheel shaft 
(2), it could be pulled by tightening the rope, released by loosening. 

Some crown planes had an apprentice pulling stick (3); others had a 
bar screwed across the front of the stock (4); others had two bars that 
slid into the front and back of the stock (5), with a notch for a second 
apprentice to push by stick. 

The simplest moulding plane made a bead, but even this design came in 
sets of eight (from an eighth of an inch to a full inch), so you can see 
how a well-equipped carpenter’s chest often had twenty or more mould- 


ing planes. 
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Most American carpenters call it a “rabbit”; the Briush call it a "rebate." 
It is really the "rabbet plane" that “rabbets” out a cut in the sides of 
boards, so that they may be overlapped and joined. This was the popular 
way of joining before milled tongue-and-groove. 

The first rabbet and the long rabbet plane have fences (overlapping 
strips) to guide the plane along the end of the board (as shown on the 
opposite page). Because the little rabbet stands flat without a fence, it 
needs a strip of wood nailed along its route to guide it before it can prop- 
erly cut a rabbet in a board. 

These planes vary in design, some throwing shavings to the right, 
some to the left, some to both sides. Some irons have blades set, instead of 
at a right angle, on a skew to the stock to avoid tearing the wood. Rarer 
is the pistol-grip-handled rabbet, which lacks the usual wedge for hold- 


ing the iron. Below is the rabbet saw, rarely used except in stairmaking. 
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The plow plane did the simplest job, yet it looks like the most compli- 
cated of tools. It just makes a groove. We use tongue-and-groove cuts 
for flooring and sheathing without realizing how recent this practice is. 
Before the “tongue” was popular, two grooves were placed against each 
other, and a “spline” was driven into the “tunnel” to join the two pieces 
together. For paneling, a tongue was not planed, but a “feather edge” 
was set into the groove. 

The adjustable plow had its fence attached to the plane by two arms 
that slid through the plane stock and made secure by wooden wedges. 
Later the square arms became two long round screws with threaded 
knobs to hold them secure. 

The unadjustable plow and unadjustable tongue plane came in pairs 
(“tongue-and-groove sets”), and there was also a combination of the 
two, set into one stock (see following pages). 
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Omitting various moulding planes and ec planes (such as those illustrated on 
the opposite page), the above advertisement of the 1800's lists some of the basic 
planes that the average carpenter was likely to have in his chest. As many of these 


planes came in sets of eight, the army of old-time wooden planes seems over- 
whelming. 
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Laly American Saws 


Both the frame saw and the open saw were in use during the first Ameri- 
can settlements. The open saw is very much like its modern counterpart, 
but it had a handle like that of a knife and it was long enough to be used by 
two hands. Americans enjoyed using wood in their tools, and the wooden 
frame saw was most popular. Metal was hard to come by, and the frame 
saw had the advantage of needing only the narrowest blade. 

Saw nomenclature is uncertain, but the most common division is that 
of “open” and “frame” types. The bow saw (again a frame type) was 
stretched taut between two arms by a twisted cord (or by rod and 
screw); the saw blade was readily turned by twisting the handles, making 
It easy to saw curved pieces. 

The buck saw is a bow frame type, but its blade is stationary and 
heavier, and a long handle has been added. To “buck” logs was to saw 
them into proper lengths; hence, the buck saw is a woodsman’s saw. 
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The frame saw looks clumsy to us now, but actually it was much more 
of “an extension of the craftsman’s hand” than the modern saw. You can 
cut straight or around corners with it and always see where the blade 
was cutting. The modern saw blade is wide, always covering the spot 
It is cutting, and is restricted to a straight cut. 


33 KK 


The terms “chairmaker's saw,” “felloe (also “felly”) saw,” “turning 
saw,” etc. are difficult to pin to one model because each design over- 
lapped the other in size or shape at one time or another. The frame saw is 
"strained" in the center and two stretchers keep it taut; the bow saw is 
strained on one end, with a stretcher cord (or rod) on the other. 

The finer the work to be done the finer the saw; some frame saws are 


pieces of art both to work with and to look at. 
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Its teeth raked to cut downward, the long pit saws (both open and 
framed) did most of the earliest American plank-sawing both from 
trestles and in pits. The open type was more recent in the New World 
than the framed model. Factory-made, the open pit saw was used until 


the late 1800’s. 


There was an ancient open plank saw (see below) that some collectors regard 
as an open pit saw, but the curved blade and matching handles indicate otherwise. 
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Although awls seem no more than sharp points with handles, there are 
those who collect them as basic tools. The awl and punch enter wood by 
“spreading” the fibers apart; the ream, auger, and gimlet “cuts.” The 
“burn auger” (1) was fired to a red-hot point that burned its opening in 
the wood; then it was twisted to make the hole deeper. The “wood 
punch” (2) was hammered into the wood, and was twisted both for 
deeper cut and for release. The "ream awl” (3) had sharp corners that 
acted as cutting agents. 

The “gouge bit” (split-quill) was round-ended, like a gouging chisel; 
if water was put into its cavity it would run out the end. If water was 
dropped into a “spoon bit” or “pod auger,” it would stay in, for the nose 
of the bit scoops upward into a twist (A and B). The “twisted cylinder" 
bit, neither podlike nor triangular, has parallel sides, one of which is a 
cutting edge. The cutter of the nose auger is shown below, along with 
the same device on a spiral-ribbon bit. 
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To enlarge a hole, you may “ream” it with a tapered blade; to be sure, 
the hole will be tapered too, but often (as when you are cutting a barrel 
bung-hole or a wheel hub-hole) this is just what you want. The biggest 
of all reamers is the wheelwright’s hub reamer; often it reaches a length 
of three feet and weighs as much as twenty-five pounds. Some of these 
can still be found without handles and with strange hooks. Oddly 
enough, the experts have not decided just how these were used. But 1 
rigged up a wagon wheel on a wheelwright's bench, then put a hooked 
reamer through the hub, which I had weighted with seventy-five pounds. 
With two men turning a very long detachable handle (which might ex- 
plain the missing handles on so many of these blades 1t worked nicely). 
With an ordinary reamer, a man exerts about half his weight downward; 
this can be bettered with a seventy-five-pound weight plus the twenty- 
five-pound weight of the tool itself. 

Tap augers and hub reamers were usually sharpened on one blade 


(on the inner side). 
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Mako a Bigger Hole 


Recently a “revolutionary speed bit” was introduced for electric drills. 
Actually it is an adaptation of an early “button bit” (A) and (B) and has 
the same design as the "center bit" (c. 1794) with which the ploneer 
American started trunnel holes in his buildings. For shallow holes or to 
start a boring, 1t cut downward without pulling shavings upward as the 
big spiral bit does. Center bits, therefore, which were never put on bar 
handles, were used with a brace. 

The four typical wooden bar handles shown are generalizations; be- 
cause so many men made their own handles, it is difficult to pinpoint the 
date of a handle from its design. 1 have worked out these estimates, from 
the handles in my own collection, in the hope that this information might 
be helpful in dating tools in other collections. 

It seems incredible that a man could turn the huge bits that some augers 
have. Ihe job was made easier in the 1800’s by a two-handled drill 
(shown opposite) ;an adjustable model came out in the 1860’s that drilled 





at any angle. 
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The early American bitstock or brace was made of native seasoned hard- 
wood. Some of the earliest were made of natural-shaped roots or boughs 
(see drawing in center, opposite page). Oak and hickory were most 
commonly used although the burl-wood bitstock was also prized. 

Most early braces (particularly in New England) were “bitted” in a 
permanent manner; the bit was moulded into a metal wad and fitted tightly 
into a square wooden chuck (sometimes ferruled), and this square chuck 
was wedged into the stock to stay. 

The revolving buttons were masterpieces of woodworking, for most 
of those on the earliest braces still work nicely and are not even cracked. 
The button was either "stayed" by a wooden pin through the shaft and 
head (A), or the shaft was “stayed” by a “Cotter-pinlike” peg (B). The 
natural-shape stock's button was loose, staying in just by pressure. (As 
some braces were rested against the chest—and therefore needed a bigger 
and flatter button—this brace may have had interchangeable buttons, one 
for the hand and one for the chest.) 
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One of the most popular pages of the monthly publication of a tool col- 
lectors’ club is its “Whatsis Column.” Antique gadgets that stump the 
experts are frequently turning up. In the era of hand-made tools, it was 
logical that one-of-a-kind implements were created—the man who cus- 
tom-made his own tools could allow himself the luxury of making tools 
to meet his needs. Then, too, there were devices that had many uses. 
Ladders were used as tobacco driers; the bars of a ladder-back chair held 
candleholders; meat hooks doubled as grappling hooks that retrieved 
things from the bottoms of wells. If you think it strange that a hook was 
so necessary to a household, remember that the well was used many times 
a day, that foods needing refrigeration were often lowered into it. Items 
lost beneath the water could not, of course, be seen, so they could be 
retrieved only by groping. The well hook was used as much as any other 
implement of the old-time household. After all, who wanted to drink 
water from a well filled with old pails? 
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Although nails and hooks and tacks and hundreds of other iron imple- 
ments were hammered out by farmers all over the countryside, it was 
recognized as fitting that each item have its own sizes and patterns. 
The nails made in Maine look quite like the nails made in New Jersey, 
both in proportions and design; only an expert can tell a difference. Peo- 
ple were religious about conforming to tradition; they had a profound 
reverence for accepted design that we nowadays feel is decadence. 


Here are a few things that are of the past that you might find in old 
attics or barns, each thing for a special use. The stock-knife shaped 
wood, the mill pick dressed millstones, the barrel-scrape cleaned out 
barrels, the "commander" pushed beams "home" and into their mortises. 

When I was trying to move a barn, I found a “commander” of better 
use than two men working with sledgehammers, and was pleased to see it 
sending beams into place without disfiguring them as the iron sledges did. 
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“Sleds” were for winter; "sledges" were used year round. Tools the 
sledges were. If you would wish to learn the value of the sledge, try 
putting an ordinary house broom beneath a heavy trunk or object you 
wish to move. With someone then lifting one end, a child can easily 
pull the broom and its load across the floor. Farmers pulled unbelievable 
loads (on wooden runners) across grass on which a wheel would have 
sunk and become impossible. We know of the "stone boat," but the 
Farly American farmer had a number of other sledge-type devices before 
the wheelbarrow. A sledge could be pulled by horse or ox through forest, 
and over rocks and onto the farm in winter ice or spring mud, whereas 
a Wheeled vehicle could not. A wheeled vehicle 1s higher off the ground; 
this makes it inconveniently high for lifting loads ¿nto and it does tip over 
easily. So, harvesting and haying and moving rocks, dung, maple syrup 
barrels, etc. was done by sledge rather than wagon. 

Here you may see a few of these early sliding devices. It might be 
safely said that for every wagon on the Early American farm, there were 
three to ten sledges. Even the hand-pulled model, like that shown below, 


was used until the early 1800's. 
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The Early American was an artist at lifting and moving heavy objects. 
Foundations and stone fences were built with the lever principle and a 
few gadgets as well as with the help of oxen. Experts are often stumped 
by the strange hooks and loops of iron with teeth in them that are found 
in old barns. But these were blacksmith-made jack hooks for moving 
beams and logs and stones. The lever was any handy tree limb; the 
longer, the more leverage. 

The “wagon jacks” you find in antique shops were used for many pur- 
poses. Carpenters, framers, blacksmiths, and wheelwrights included these 
jacks in their list of shop tools. Some of them are made entirely of wood 
(usually ash or hickory); and they have outlasted many automobile jacks 
that have rusted away and ended in the junk pile while the wooden jacks 


are as good as they were a century ago. 
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“Smith” from “smite,” “black” from “black metal" (as distinguished 
from silversmith brightwork), the “blacksmith” was the Early American 
handyman. He made nails, hinges, sled runners, anchors, scythes, hoes, 
utensils, axes, hooks, and every kind of tool. In the middle 1800's he 
began taking over the farrier’s work of horseshoeing; till then the farrier 
was veterinary too. 

Blacksmith tool design has not changed very much except for the 
hazelwood withes that held all upper tools (chisels and swages). Hardly 
an implement or utensil cannot be traced to the early blacksmith. 
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Lacking in beauty, the “nail header” is hardly a collector’s prize, yet its 
plainness does not adequately explain its infrequent appearance in antique 
shops. Considering how farmers made nails by the thousands during 
winter months around the forge or fireplace, the rarity of headers is a 
mystery. 

Machine-cut nails taper only on two sides; wrought nails on four. 
The most common “rose nail" had four hammer hits (if done by an expert); 
the head of the “clasp nail" had sharp downward sides to cut into the 
surface; “plancher nails" had T-shaped heads to hold down flooring; the 
"scupper" nailed leather (as for a bellows). Though our "brad" is a 
small-headed nail, the word once meant “broad” and the “brad” was such 


a nail for planks. 
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A currier did not curry horses. His craft was to scrape and soften the 
rough hides after the tanner had treated them. The tanner’s tools, so wet 
and messy when being used, were seldom things of beauty, but their lines 
were traditional and graceful. The tanner’s knives had delicate curves to 
fit the curve of the tanner's beam. 

The currier’s beam was flat, just as his knife was. The shaving knife 
(also called beamer or head-knife) had a soft steel blade with its fine 
edge burred over (recurved) into a minute scraper form. This delicate 
edge needed constant turning with a “turning steel" and lifting with a 
“finger steel," which was kept handy between two fingers as the beams- 
man worked. (This recurved edge will have disappeared from wear and 
corrosion on ancient tools.) 

Farmers made their own leather for shoes, hinges, and harness, so old 


barns often have such tools about. 
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Early wheelwright tools were not much different from those of hard- 
wood joinery except for those shown here. The process of putting a 
wheel together is illustrated below. The tire (iron outer rim) was made 
by the blacksmith. After the tire was made hot in a bed of ashes, it was 
applied to the wooden wheel, and then cooled quickly. The contraction 
tightened the tire, and held the whole wheel together with a tremendous 
force. 
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Today we think a hammer is a hammer—the same thing that lays a roof 
cracks a nut! But the early craftsman (like a good golfer) knew that bow 
you hit and what you bit with could make a difference in the job being 
done. See, in the drawing below, how the flail separates the grain while 
the pestle grinds it; yet both tools hit. 

The “flinting pick" did the job of making gun flints; the "bricklayer' 
hammer" and “axe” and “raker” did work that is still admired after twc 
centuries. The “printing mallet" stamped designs on painted floor cloth: 
(popular before linoleum). The “flood gate hammer" didn't smash the 
gate; its massive weight just moved it. The "zax" cut roofing slate anc 
made nail holes in it. The “trunnel hammer” knocked trunnels in without 
smashing them. And so on. Each “hammer” hit a special kind of blow tc 
do the specialty the craftsman needed done. 
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Among the more plentiful old barn relics is the hay knife. Wide, heavy 
and with the blade on the outer edge, most people wonder how hay 
could be reaped with it. It didn’t reap—it cut out portions of hay from 
the haystack. The hay-spade and hay-saw did the same thing. The hay- 
spade knife, however, doubled as pumpkin cutter in the days when pump- 
kins were animal food. Pumpkin stalks tended to choke animals, so pump- 
kins were cut from the top and the stalks destroyed. 

The slender, sharp reaping hook became an American design of rare 
beauty by the late 1700's. But during the late 1800's the art of cutting 
gave way to the art of slashing, and a sickle 1s a better slasher. The earliest 
corn knife was machetelike, but the sicklelike corn knife appeared in the 
early 1800's. 

The sickle reaped with the aid of a grass crook (hay crook), which 
was also used for pulling loose hay from the stack. 

Although such serrations are usually worn away in ancient tools, the 
early sickles were usuallv serrated; this sets them apart from the slender 
reaping hook. 
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The first American grass blades were from England and matched to 
naturally bent “snaths” (handles) without “nibs” (hand grips). Our 
early scythes and cradle scythes were things of rare grace. Even those 
of the 1800’s that were factory-made retained the lines that made them 
different from the cruder European and English implements. The snath 
was usually made of willow, shaped in hot oil; the nibs and fingers of 
hickory; the sned of ash. Wire rods were added in the late 1800’s. 

The scythes and forks of America before the late 1800’s will someday 
be prized as pieces of art, but as of now they are so large or cumbersome 
that few choose to collect them. You are almost never likely to see an 
ancient wooden rake or scythe broken, although those made during the 
last seventy-five years or so have an average life of about five to ten years. 
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Found in the Barn 


Oddities now, common items a century ago, here are a few things that 
were found in old barns and brought to me for identification. A uny 
yoke for a goose, a cheesemaker’s curd cutter and stirrer, a big winnow- 
ing scoop one used to throw flailed grain into the air to let the wind blow 
away the chaff—these are things that bring the past back vividly. Most 
old barns have eel spears tucked away near the rafters, although there 
may not be a river or lake for miles around. Yet a century ago men prized 
their swamp and wetlands, and stored up water in millponds for water- 
power instead of bulldozing over the wet places as we do now. 

The American countryside was very different a century or two ago! 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The way this book came about, as I think back on it, is an odd one. For 
after having done a score of books about early American life, I found 
that Pd never done the one I first had in mind, the book to be called 
A Reverence for Wood. 

As a painter of clouds and sky, my greater interests were in flying 
and in meteorology. I believe I was the first weatherman on television; 
I built the Hall of Atmosphere in the American Museum of Natural 
History (Willetts Memorial) in 1945, and later I wrote several books 
about weather. When World War II came along I did manuals and three 
dimensional models of weather phenomena for military flyers. The more 
research I did in meteorology, the more impressed I became with the 
weather knowledge of the early American. I found an amazing source 
of information in old diaries and almanacs, and before long my own 
interests in weather became submerged in the lore of the early American 
countryman. His manner of living with the seasons instead of battling to 
overcome them, his regard for natural resources, and his amazing 
reverence for wood seemed to be worth recording. 

I was recalling this to my friend Hugh Weidinger one day as we were 
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flying over the New England countryside. “Some day soon, ” I said, 
“I must do the book about trees and wood.” Down below, the wooded 
hills were just turning to their autumn colors, and the shadow of our 
plane raced across a sea of crimson and russet. 

"You'd better write it soon, while there are some trees left,” said 
Hugh. “Look ahead.” He pointed over the nose of the plane. 

There on the horizon began the mathematical pattern of the metrop- 
olis. Fifty miles from its center, New York City had spilled rudely over 
the design of nature. It was obvious that wherever such an intrusion had 
taken place, there would never be a going back. Nothing can take over 
as completely as man: he has had many complex relationships with the 
forest in the course of history, but where solid concrete appears, those 
relationships seem to end and man’s dominance becomes complete. 

“You just must admit it,” my friend said. “Trees and wood are on 
their way out. Everything is metal and plastic these days. Look at this 
airplane; it’s not made of wood the way planes once were." 

It was something to think about as we roared on. But I then realized 
that we were running on wood fuel! The gasoline that operated our 
engine came from prehistoric forests that had grown and perished 
when there were no men and no need for conservation. 

Sometimes even I have been trapped by the illusion that the uses of 
wood are declining, and on one of my infrequent trips to New York, a 
glance around the city revealed the vast changes made there within the 
last ten years. What impact, | thought, could a book about trees and 
wood have on people living in this world of concrete and glass and 
steel? 

Certainly we don’t see as much wood as we once did, yet wood is still 
with us. I realized that the very contract for my book was made of 
materials derived from wood. Every time one picks up the telephone to 
call long distance, one’s voice is conveyed across the country by hun- 
dreds of miles of wires strung from wooden post to wooden post, even 
the number you call is listed in a directory made entirely of wood pulp. 
We think of traveling by “railroad,” yet there is far more wood in the 
ties than there is steel in the rails. Modern tires, plastics, medicines and 
paints, boxes and cartons and bags and newspapers; almost everything we 


use can still be traced in some way to the tree. The pencil (and its eraser) 
and the paper on which I am writing this book, the ink and the paints 
that I use to illustrate it, all are wood products. The finished book you 
are now reading began as a tree. My royalty checks and the envelopes 
they arrive in will also be wood products, 

I just read in a newspaper that because of plastics and other innova- 
tions, the usefulness of the tree has diminished in the past half century. 
But the same newspaper (which boasts the country’s largest circulation) 
enjoys the products of the forest; each Sunday issue destroys a sizeable 
grove. 

It may be that after we have spent a century or two in expending our 
wealth of wood to seek the riches of other planets, we will realize that 
our greatest wealth was right here on earth after all. 

I derive a certain pleasure from an awareness of our gift of wood. 
Besides giving me its chemical and utilitarian benefits, like the fireplace 
that “warms the soul as well as the body,” the tree and its wood are a 
most necessary part of my life’s aesthetic enjoyment. 

Perhaps after reading this book when you hear the rustling of leaves 
or the wind in the boughs, smell the fragrance of a Christmas tree 
or the burning of a pine log in the fireplace, or see the majesty of a 
gnarled and ancient oak, you will revive some faint memory from our 
early American heritage and share with those first settlers a reverence 
for wood. 


Eric Sloane 


Weather Hill Farm 
Cornwall Bridge 


Connecticut 


Postscript: The names and dates and places in the following story have 

been given accurately to the best of my ability; yet my writing is sup- 

posed to be a tale, and as in any historical novel, my own imagination 237 
has blended with fact to create poetical reality. 


Perpetual modernness is the measure of merit 111 every work of art. 
Emerson 
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“They don't build them like that now,” said Harley as he tapped his 
wrecking bar against one of the old pegged joints. 

I was above on a ladder, ready to tackle the roof. It seemed wrong to 
destroy such symmetry. The ancient shingles lay haphazardly like 
matted grass on a hill, but from my vantage point, the wooden roof 
pattern stretched away with a mathematical grace that first became part 
of the local landscape, then of the distant horizon. Sighting along the 
peak I could see wavy contours that indicated the position of each rafter 
underneath. Old barn roofs always have a lively style and no two will 
settle in the same way. The long tobacco barns of Connecticut, after a 
century of weather, begin to slouch comfortably into the contours of the 
land upon which they rest. The stone barns of Pennsylvania have rigid 
walls, which support their roof peaks in a fairly straight posture for a 
number of years; then, after a brief period of picturesque decay, the 239 
middle rafters weaken, and under the weight of wet snow one certain 
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winter night, the whole covering falls at once into the barn’s deserted 
innards. 

It is said that the reason wooden roofs on stone barns collapse is that 
after some two centuries of drying, the whole wooden roof shrinks. 
While stone sides stay put, a vast stretch of wooden roof will actually 
become inches smaller in a century. The thought of a barn becoming 
smaller with age seems strange, but such shrinkage is nevertheless plainly 
measurable. 

Like most of the very early American buildings, my barn roof had no 
rooftree (that board which runs the length of the peak, also known as a 
ridgepole or ridge rafter). Each pair of slanting rafters was merely 
pegged together at the peak and held in place by wide chestnut roof 
boards. Now, after some hundred winters had imposed their pressing 
weight, the roofing lay loosely over the rafters like a big soft gray 
tapestry. 

When you tear down an old barn, you begin at the top, and the 
shingles are always first to go. Harley had explained that to me. 

“There's a right way to do things and a wrong way," he said. “Then 
there’s the quick way. That’s how city folks like to work, so it costs them 
most in the long run.” 

The current method of tearing down barns is by bulldozer and wire 
cable. But since the old mortised joints are usually stronger than the 
whole lengths of beam, when a barn is pulled down in this way, good 
wood splits. The roof then falls like a sodden cape over the whole thing, 
and demolition becomes harder and takes longer. So I chose the seem- 
ingly slower old-time method; 1 started by removing the roof. 

I found that the greenish hue of old roof shingles comes from actual 
moss, and that rather than causing rot, moss often preserves a roof. It adds 
to the shingle’s ability to “breathe,” to swell quickly during a shower, 
thereby closing each crack or hole. There are old barn roofs through 
which you can see the stars, yet which won't leak in a hard rainstorm. 

Most architectural historians tell us that the fronts of many old build- 
ings were constructed of clapboard, while the backs were shingled. “It 
was a matter of fashion,” they explain. “Shingles were just not fashion- 


able.” They forget how weather-minded and wood-wise early builders 
were—they usually placed the back of a building to the north, where the 
cold wet winds hit, and for this side they chose cedar shingles simply for 
greater protection. 

Virgin American white cedarwood had a remarkable quality to resist 
water and damp-rot. During the 1700’s, most of the nation’s shingle 
material came from the New Jersey cedar swamps. The demand was so 
great that by the 1800’s these swamplands were depleted of their trees. 
After that, astonishingly enough, white cedar was mined in New Jersey. 
It was while a stump was being removed from these swamps that several 
sunken logs were loosened and floated to the surface. The logs had been 
submerged anywhere from a few centuries to a thousand years! 
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These submerged logs, it was found, were of a superior quality and con- 
tained good timber. It was further discovered that a layer of fallen cedar 
trunks, about twelve feet deep, covered the swamp bottom. When people 
learned of the remarkable lightness and durability of this material, there 
was a great demand for it. With the aid of an iron "progue pin," to probe 
beneath the surface of the water and locate the sunken logs, cedar mining 
prospered until the Civil War. 

The roof on Independence Hall in Philadelphia was made of this ma- 
terial, and many of the three-foot shingles on historic American homes are 
from cedar that had been buried under the water for centuries. 

One might not notice it from the ground, but any ancient shingled 
roof is usually studded with thousands of nails nd have pushed outward 
from the shingles like quills on a porcupine. The reason for this is inter- 
esting, for it demonstrates how softwoods tend to breathe with every at- 
mospheric change. Each wetting and drying, heating and cooling, each 
pressure change of new weather, will bring about some tiny expansion or 
contraction. At a twice-a-day minimum, in fifty years, this phenomenon 
will produce about thirty thousand movements, each of which tends to 
squeeze the old nails out of the softwood. Square nails have more surface 
area (with that much more friction) and so they do resist more than 
round nails. 

“Irs too bad,” I remarked, “the way these nails pull out of the shingles. 


I guess the old-timers didn’t figure on that.” 
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" We always left them that way on purpose," said Harley. "It kept the 
snow in place." 

“Snow in place? You wanted the snow to stay there?” 

"Sure," he replied. “To keep the heat in. Most barn heat goes out the 
roof, doesn't it? Warmest thing we have up here in Warren during 
February is the snow." 

I'm not sure he really meant that, but I do recall being able to pick out 
all the lived-in homes and barns along the road just by observing the 
amount of snow on their roofs. An abandoned barn will usually keep its 
blanket of snow right on into spring. There’s an old New England 
saying—"what with the high cost of heating, the average icicle on a roof 
costs about five dollars a foot.” Indeed, it does cost about that much to 
melt off roof snow into freezing icicles at the eaves. 

Snow, in the early days, was a cherished thing, not the nuisance that 
we now consider it. Far from being removed from a highway, snow was 
actually placed on the roads. It was even shoveled onto the old covered 
bridges. Then it was packed down with snow-rollers to make the only 
really smooth highways of that time. Sometimes when snow was scarce, 
it was transported from the forest and spread on the roads. People used to 
pile cornstalks around the foundation of a house or a barn just to hold 
the snow there. It kept the winter wind out. They put little spikes and 
iron eagles with outstretched wings on their roofs, not so much to keep 
the ice from falling on passers-by as to keep a good blanket of snow there. 
So I suppose a roughly shingled roof or one with its nails protruding also 
held the snow in place. 

"I'm saving all the wrought nails,” I called down to Harley. “Put them 
in a box. They sell for three cents apiece, you know." 

The fact that he didn't reply was no indication of his not having heard. 
Or that he had no opinion. Why anyone would collect old nails when he 
could afford good store nails was too upsetung a subject for him to 
discuss. He once asked me why I like wormy chestnut, yet throw away 
clothing with moth holes in it. I cause him much wonderment. And as for 
my making frames for my paintings from "miserable old weathered 
boards" full of knots and decay—he'll just never understand that. 
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Even to me, for a while, the idea of old worn barn wood for picture 
framing seemed a bit affected. But the beauty of naturally aged wood 
has a strong appeal to the human mind. I decided also that its abstract 
pattern of natural decay is really more pleasing than anything solely 
ornamental that a frame-maker might concoct. If a frame is part of a 
painting (and it usually is), choosing the frame should be the important 
final touch of the painter himself. So my love affair with old wood won 
out. 

Strangely enough, however, wood that is exposed to the weather and 
the seasons for a long time becomes too "athletic." It seems to get ac- 
customed to the strong breathing caused by atmospheric changes. Barn 
siding, for example, when removed to the steady dry atmosphere indoors, 
will exhibit a most remarkable shrinkage. Mitered frame corners will 
soon pull apart, and wall sheathing will separate a full inch. Because of 
this, I adopted the foolproof early American "ship-lap" or lapped joint 
for all my frames, and I still wonder why this simple and strongest of 
joints is not used more today. 
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Another old-time feature I have revived is painting on wood. Actu- 
ally I use a composition wood, called Masonite, yet it 1s very similar to 
the base used by many early American painters, a flat piece of smooth 
tight-grained wood. While canvas absorbs dampness from the atmos- 


phere, becoming first limp then taut (causing the crackle that appears in 
most ancient paintings), hardwood when painted on both sides has a 
minimum of expansion and contraction. 

It would surprise most people to learn how many of our famous early 
American “canvases” were really paintings done on slabs of wood. Many 
traveling portrait painters and limners of the 1700's carried stacks of 
wood panels with them instead of canvas and stretchers, and they 
were expert at knowing the woods which are least likely to crack, warp, 
or be affected by moisture. The Peale family of artists, it is said, imported 
slabs of wood from Europe, much older and dryer than any native 
American wood. 

In 1925, when I met a disgruntled lumber salesman who gave me all his 
samples of “a new building board," I was the first to try them out as a 
surface on which to paint pictures. Now, forty years later, about half of 
all the work of contemporary American artists is done on such composi- 
tion board. And there's even less warping or shrinking in composition 
board than there is in plain wood, for there are no pores or grain to 
harbor dampness. 

The surface of the average large antique pine table might change its 
width by a quarter-inch between midsummer and midwinter! The end 
clamp-boards, of course, will not change their length much, because 
wood shrinks more across the grain than with the grain (the difference is 
more than ten to one). Instead of clamp-boards, dovetail keys were some- 
times slid into place, strengthening a panel without the use of nails or 
screws, yet giving the panel leeway to expand or contract. 

Bowls, too, unless they are made of root or burl grain, will shrink 
across the grain with advanced age: the older they get, the more oval 
they become. The wide floorboards in ancient houses that pull apart and 
often let you see into the room below are also examples of how woods 
(like human beings) shrink in old age. 

As Harley removed each piece of siding, he leaned it upright against 
the barn to keep it dry. 

“They'll curve up if you lay them flat on the ground,” he said. 

It is significant that the old barn boards had kept straight for over a 
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century when in place, yet were still prey to distortion the moment they 


were removed and exposed to uneven drying. 

Uneven drying causes warp. That is why I paint both sides of my 
painting boards, so the entire piece of wood will dry evenly. With one 
side working against the other, there can be no warp. A board left in the 
grass will be pushed by the dampness of the ground into a saucerlike 
shape. Just turn it over and in a day or so the process will recur in the 
opposite direction. By wetting the top side of a sheet of paper, you can see 
instantly how this works. I have pictured warp in unseasoned timber 
with purposely exaggerated drawings, showing that some parts dry and 
shrink more than others because the grain has forced them to do so. 

"Well, there's a scaffold for you!" Harley called out as he hit a last 
nail five good whacks. The last whack glanced off the nail head and 
struck the base wood. 

"Four times out of five is a good average," I remarked. 

“Used to do it six times out of five,” he said. 

Yankee humor, I thought, but I'll go along with it. 
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“So I give up. How did you manage that?" 

"Worked overtime," he said. 

He attacked another piece of siding with his wrecking bar, making a 
solid bite, then pushed the board out and away. There was a shrill protest 
like the trumpeting of a bull elephant, and the nails began to pull out of 
the ironlike chestnut beams. With one debonair twist of the bar, he freed 
a fine silver board. It parted company with the barn, balanced on end for 
a split second, then fell silently into the broom grass beside the barn. 

“There's a good oak board for your picture frames," said Harley. 
“Twenty-one inches wide if it's an inch." 

"Looks more like chestnut to me," I said. 

Harley climbed down from his perch, lifted the board with his toe, 
and kicked it over in the grass. 

“Seasoned chestnut always looks like oak,” he said. “Not many folks 
can tell the difference. But fresh oak is crisper and the saw marks are 
always sharper.” He pointed to a corrugated pattern in the board. “See 
here?" 

Every groove was a signature of one downstroke of some long-gone, 
water-wheel-operated saw blade. On every upstroke, a cog had pushed 249 
the log an eighth of an inch ahead, leaving a corduroy efféct of ridges. 
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"When you see saw-cut marks that crisp," Harley continued, “you can 
be pretty sure the wood is oak. Looks like it was a big saw blade, too, like 
the one that was used to mill timber down at New Preston brook. 
Remember it as a boy. It was there, rusting in the sand, near where we 
swam, and we used to bang on it at night to make noises like a bell." 

“You're quite a detective, Harley,” I said, “but I never heard of oak 
siding on a barn.” 

He kicked the wood over again and inspected it. “Oh, they had it now 
and again, but this was a replacement board. Was a floorin’ board from 
the 1700’s before it ever reached the barn, though. Second-story floor 
board, I see. Someone probably put it in to replace a busted pine sidin’ 
board.” 

“How the devil do you know all that? You're sure guessing a lot! fs 

Harley showed signs of annoyance at having been doubted. It’s not 
easy for me to recognize annoyance in the average New Englander; it's 
something you usually have to sense rather than see. | feel that most New 
Englanders wear a constant look of annoyance. When Harley pushed his 
hat back on his head with his thumb and sighed at the same time, how- 
ever, I knew he was annoyed. 

“It’s floor boardin’ all right,” he began, "because those holes show 
where there were plancher nails in them once—those clasp-headed nails 
they used to make for holding floorboards down. Kept them from pop- 
ping up. Then there’s some lath marks where there was plaster on the 
underside for a room below; that sure shows it was a second-story floor 
board, doesn’t it? If you look close, you'll see that the lathin’ was the 
kind that’s split and opened up like an accordion. They only did that in 
the 1700's." 

Harley was right. An early wooden building usually has more to tell 
than the average eye sees. And once seen, it is the closest thing to 
communion with those anonymous pioneers who lived when the Ameri- 
can spirit was in its kindling stage. The nails and screws used, the door 
panels and latches, the laths and the moldings, the way a structure 15 put 
together—all these things tend to date any house. The nail holes, the worn 
stairs and floorings, additions and eliminations made as the years went by, 
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tell the story of those who lived in it. Most old houses have been so often 
remodeled, however, that sometimes only the nails and boards and beams 
of the cellar or the attic can be relied upon to be original. 

The antiquarian might argue that his interest in antiques is an appreci- 
ation of historic atmosphere, a love of the beauty of pleasing decay. More 
often, however, his interest in antique art boils down to a reverence for 
the individuality of the past, what man once stood for, the way he lived 
and the thoughts he thought. 

On my wall I have an early American axe, which is constantly the 
subject of good-natured joking. A carpenter once said to me, “If you like 
old tools that much, I'll give you some of my old hammers to hang on 


your wall.” It made a good joke, but it also made me think. His hammer, 
to me, would be the emblem of a six-hour day, the temporary things we 
so often build nowadays, and the fact that one modern hammer is just like 
any other modern hammer. My axe is much more than an ornament with 
pleasing lines. It is a symbol. 

The door from the old barn has become a symbol, too. I saved it and 
made it into a kitchen-table top. To those who chide me and say they 
have some good old tables "just the thing to make doors out of,” I ex- 
plain, like a good antiquarian, that I use my barn door as a table just 
because I like its old wood. But there’s much more to it than that. Take 
those scratches just above where the latch used to be. They indicate 
almost a century of match-lighting. “It seems odd,” I remarked to Harley 
when we were taking the door down, “that a farmer would light matches 
on his way into his barn. Barns don’t last very long that way.” 

“That farmer," said Harley, “smoked a pipe. Guess he did just like 
my dad used to do—never smoked inside the barn, but after the animals 
were bedded down and the door was locked, then he lit his pipe. Those 
scratches, I’d say, were made on the way out.” 

I recall that when I was researching the old phrase about “knocking on 
wood," I learned that the New England farmer used to knock on his barn 
door “for luck” after closing it up for the night. Perhaps my door, too, 
has been knocked with thousands of such prayers. I like to think so. 

Formerly, when I breakfasted alone, I would read the advertisements 
on the cornflakes box. Now I look at the scratches on my historiographic 
table and I enjoy musing about the old barn. There are also scratches 
below, where the door handle used to be, made by a large dog. I guess the 
farmer had a little dog, too, for there are scratches lower down. Once I 
thought they might have been from the same dog, first when he was 
young and then when he was big; but that wouldn’t account for his 
growing-up time. 

Then there’s a half-round hole where a mouse used to make his own 
exit and entrance, and another where a mouse began to gnaw his way 
through, and then for some reason left off. A melancholy thought. It 


reminds me of a verse from an old country song: 
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There's an old mouse chewin’ on my pantry door, 
He must have chewed for a month or more. 
When be gets through bell sure be sore 

Fer there ain't a durn thing in there! 


Right in the middle of my door-table is the mark of a big square hand- 
wrought nail where something must have hung, and I like to think it was 
a Christmas wreath. I recall a mantel in my house where there were some 
hundred nail holes from Christmas stockings which had been hung there. 
There were small square holes from eighteenth-century hand-wrought 
tacks, then the marks of nineteenth-century cut-tacks, and finally the 
round holes from more recent Christmases. 

Actually most early farmers put wreaths not on their house doors, but 
on their barn doors, because the barn was more symbolic of that holy 
night. According to an old legend, on Christmas Eve the farm animals are 
supposed to speak to one another. There is something of Christmas about 
a barn and its manger. 

When I first moved to the village of Warren, I was asked to judge the 
Christmas decorations on the houses. After touring miles of roads lined 
with houses decorated by plastic Santas that flashed on and off, and even 
one neon-lighted Virgin Mary, we came upon a place that truly breathed 
the spirit of the first Noél. It was a long, dimly lit structure, completely 
void of cheap ornaments, nestling into a snowy hillside with an almost 
holy dignity. “That's it!” I said. “First prize!" 

"My lands,” said my guide, “that isn't anyone's home—that's just an 
old chicken house." 

But it still deserved the prize. 

Maybe the nail hole in my door-table wasn't for a wreath. Maybe it 
was for a "For Sale" sign or even a sheriff's nouce, but I enjoy musing 
over worn old wood and trying to decipher the story it so often has to 
tell. When Harley eats from my barn door, he seldom neglects to tell me 
about the new formica table that he got with trading stamps. I know he is 
obliquely criticizing the holes and marks in my poor table. 

Although most early American houses were completely influenced by 
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Old World architecture, during the 1700’s there evolved a series of door 
designs that might be considered true Americana. The two-board batten 
door and the same door with continuous battens (lined or double-door) 
were beautiful in their simplicity and as strong as the virgin American 
wood from which they were made. Often a door would be made from a 
single board, and I found one (dated 1742) with a width of thirty-two 
inches. 

In the pioneer days, doors were often symbols. Just as girls filled hope 
chests, young men planned doors for the houses they would someday 
build. A house might be built of local pine and chestnut, but the door was 
considered something special and the wood was often sassafras panels, 
apple or cherry, or even mahogany brought from the West Indies or 
Central America. A godly man might prefer a Christian door with stiles 
(vertical pieces) and rails (horizontal pieces) that formed a Christian 
cross. A superstitious person might put a Maltese cross in the lower sec- 
tion and thereby make a “witch door” to keep out the evil spirits, or 
frame the door with ash to make the spell more potent.* Sometimes the 
inner surface of a door matched the paneling or wainscoting of the room. 
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* The ash tree was thought to have special magic to ward off sickness and evil spirits. 
No snake (so the legend goes) would cross a barrier of ash leaves. 
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But whatever the design, it was usually the best example of craftsmanship 
in the whole house. 

The stylish sheathed barn door with wooden hinges, wooden locks, and 
wooden cross-bar for blocking it at night, the door with a closet for 
guns (or canes), the door set at a slightly leaning-outward angle (so 
when it opened, it automatically swung all the way back and stayed 
there)—these, sadly, have become obsolete Americana, The once popu- 
lar hood that accompanied most barn doors deserves a revival if only for 
its protection of the entranceway from the weather. 

When I began taking my barn down, the only part that I needed was 
its covering, those boards to make my frames. But when their removal 
began to expose big chestnut beams underneath, I felt compelled to find 
some use for them also. Some of the beams had long cracks in them, and I 
wondered how much this had weakened them. 

“Don’t worry about it,” said Harley. “If it’s a heart shake, the beam is 
just about as strong as ever." 

Heart shake? That one took me a few days to research. But what | 
came up with was that any natural wood crack is known as a “shake” or 
"check." I always thought a shake was a rough shingle. It still is, in the 
southern Appalachians where Elizabethan English persists. There the 
word “shake” also means “to split." Whereas New Englanders would 
“rive” their shingles with a froe, down south they would “shake” them. 
In New England and New York, people call a split in timber a "check," 
but this only originated from a Dutch mispronunciation of the old word 
"shake," to split. | 

I learned, too, that there are several kinds of wood shakes, and I have 
tried to define them in my drawings. These splits or clefts are started 
by a too rapid loss of sap during seasoning, which causes an unequal 
contraction between the inner and outer part of the piece of wood. 
Harley's theory had some truth in it, for the lengthwise splits known as 
“heart shakes" are not so weakening as the curved slashes that wander, ` 
corkscrewlike, around a beam. 

Knots are far more weakening than shakes, and when knots appeared 
on the lower side of a ceiling beam, the old-timers used to slice them out 
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with an axe on the theory that the loss of wood there would be less 
weakening than the knot. Often when an old house is being remodeled 
and the ceiling beams are exposed, these indentations cause some dis- 
appointment, for they are usually taken as an indication that some earlier 
remodeling had been done. Knots on the sides or upper parts of the beams 
were compressive, and therefore not weakening, so they were never cut 
out. 
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Builders today wouldn’t think of using a ten-inch square beam for 
framing a small house; in fact, lumber yards don’t carry that kind of 
wood. But the early builder used animal anatomy as his model and he 
thought of framework as being the bones of his house and the sheathing 
or clapboards as being its outer skin. Today’s house has bones only as 
strong as its skin. At one time a house’s bones were big and much stronger 
than necessary, but they really furnished the weight to keep the house 
from blowing away. I have slept in an old barn when a gale was blowing 
and there was some peculiar comfort and sense of solidity in being aware 
of the tons of oak and chestnut that made up the framing. 

I have heard complaints about the creaking of big house timbers during 
changes in the weather, but that is something soon accepted by the 
woodwise. It is as natural a phenomenon as the swaying of a bridge or 
skyscraper in the wind, and it is something for which a good designer 
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actually allows. To permit this movement, big timbers were pinned with 
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wood instead of being fastened with iron. The old trunnels (treenails) 
allowed joints to move with atmospheric changes without being torn 
apart. Just as the bark on trees tightens when a cold air mass passes 
through the forest, the great timbers in early structures move on their 
joints and sometimes make resounding booms through the night. 

Early fastening pins or trunnels were just hand-cut pegs, but during 
the middle 1700’s framers used interesting methods for making them 
secure. Sometimes they were nicked to keep them from working their 
way out; often the hole in one of the two connecting beams was slightly 
offset so the trunnel would have to be wedged in tightly. Some framers 
hammered a square pin of green wood into a round hole. Some didn’t pin 
the beams together at all, but pinned a wedge instead (which left the end 
of the beam unweakened by any hole). 

Pins were usually cut on a shaving horse with a drawknife, but by the 
1800's, when many bridges were being built and there was a need for 
more and larger fasteners, pins were cut on lathes and manufactured by 
the thousands. They could be ordered by the barrel, and they were sent 
to the buyer soaked in linseed oil. 

It is amazing how often old trunnels become wedded to the joint (it is 
as if they had been welded there). In disconnecting the rafters of my 
barn, it was almost impossible to hammer the peak trunnels out. But it 
was while trying to do so that I came upon something interesting: near 
the peak of one end-rafter were the remains of what Harley called a 
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“wetting bush,” a small sapling that had been nailed there upright by the 
builder (as is still the custom) when the roof framing was finished. 

I knew what Harley meant, for I had encountered the phrase before. 
The carpenters of a house I once had built asked my wife to please be 
present the next day when the workmen “wet the bush.” Ruth could 
hardly wait till I returned to ask me what they meant. It took some 
searching of my memory and some imagination before I realized that 
they referred to the old New England custom of putting a sapling atop a 
new house and drinking a toast as a sort of christening ceremony. I am 
sure they didn’t know where it came from, but the phrase “wetting the 
bush” is as old as the Druids. 

Finding the remains of that ceremonial sapling, still held in place by 
the hand-forged nails, made me all the more reluctant to take the old barn 
down. The “bush” had certainly brought luck to the building—for about 
two centuries. 

By now, Harley knew my interest in all things made of wood. He 
didn’t ask me if I wanted to keep this or that wooden object, but simply 
put them in a pile where I might examine them. And before long I had a 


small collection of harness hooks made from the crotches of tree limbs. 
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“The wood in a tree crotch,” Harley explained, “seasons like iron. It 
makes a good hook. Those harness hooks are all apple crotches. You can 
still smell the fruitwood if you rub it." 

“I thought they seldom cut down good apple trees in the old days.” 

"You're right, they didn't. But like as not those harness hooks were 
made from apple prunings. About this time of year my father used to 
take me up on that hill yonder with a load of Westfield prunings* to graft 
onto wild crabs.” 

“Wild crabs?” 

Harley sighed at my ignorance. “Crabs are just wild apple trees. They 
don’t bear fruit worth a hang, but they’re strong. An orchard seedling 
wouldn’t last through a New England winter, but a forest crab will 
stand up to weather like any strong tree. We used to tongue-graft and 


* Some country people call a scion for grafting a “pruning.” 
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cleft-graft Westfields onto the wild crabs. Now the whole mountain 
has good apples." 
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I confessed I'd never heard of “Westfields” either, but then there are a 
great many things I’ve never heard of. 

Harley continued, “The old folks called them Seek-no-furthers. 
Never did know why." 

"Sounds like something they made up themselves," I said. 

“No, it’s an old English name. Fellow from Westfield, Massachusetts, 
Is supposed to have planted the first one on top of Dudleytown Mountain 
back in the 1700’s. I saw it about fifty years ago and they say it’s still 
there.” 

“I know that apple trees can last for a hundred years, but I didn’t think 
they could live for two centuries." 

"Oh, in a way it's not the same tree,” said Harley. “It just kept grow- 
ing and falling down and growing up again. Some day UU look for it. If 
it's still there, I'll show it to you." 

That night I thought about Harley's story of the Seek-no-further 
apple tree that "kept falling and growing up again." It seemed more 
interesting than working on the barn. And so before noon of the next 


day, we were shoulder-deep in thickets of a forest slope searching for the 
old tree. 

“There she is!" Harley said suddenly. “She's done it again! That's the 
old tree I carved my initials on when I was about ten years old." 

He sliced away some forest brush so I could get a better look. Resting 
on a bed of leaves and young shoots was the hulk of an old apple tree well 
over three feet in diameter. It had fallen from old age, yet some of the 
branches which were still living when the old tree fell had struck into the 
ground and miraculously taken root to become offspring of the parent 
tree. As the fallen trunk decayed, new apple saplings had rooted all 
around it, giving the appearance of a family gathered around a dead giant 
on his bier. The old tree had dug its branches like fingers into the earth, a 
strange and striking sequence of resurrection. 

This process had perhaps occurred over and over, each fallen tree 
plunging downslope. The hulk we now beheld was probably about sixty 
feet from the original tree. I traced the path of resurrections uphill to a 
piling of stones such as might have been grouped along a rail fence. Here, 


I thought, the first Seek-no-further apple tree might have grown. I 
wondered what the countryside had looked like then. 
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T be heft and feel of a well-worn handle, 
I be sight of shavings that curl from a blade; 
T be logs in tbe woodpile, the sentiment of huge 
beams in an old-fasbioned bouse; 
I be smell of fresh cut timber and the pungent 
fragrance of burning leaves; 
T be crackle of kindling and the hiss of burning logs. 
Abundant to all the needs of man, how poor the world 
would be 
Without wood. 
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Until the 1860's the farmer was hailed as the most noble and independent 
man in American society, but suddenly he became a national comic figure 
named Reuben or Silas, with funny boots, chin whiskers, and hayseeds in 
his ears. He and his ways were old-fashioned, and "old-fashioned" had 
become a shameful word. The Country Gentleman of 1865 ran a column 
called, "Why Do Young Men Leave the Farm?" When the boys came 
home from the war, it was usually just to pick up their clothes and head 
for a job in the city. 

During the period of the Civil War, the upheaval of American society 
resulted in much ugliness and some deterioration of taste. Before that 
time, agriculture and the preservation of tradition were a cherished part 
of the good life, but from then on the philosophy of “change for the sake 
of change" became a dominant force in American thinking. 

Hardly were the battles over when the iron factories, which had been 
making the hardware of war, began seeking inventors and inviting them 
to set their sights on peacetime production. For a while there were born 
countless intricate machines devised to do any job faster and poorer. By 
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1865 there were four hundred and fifty-two all-metal apple-parers in- 
vented, yet the old-timers preferred the paring knife. William Morris 
recognized his age, remarking that the great achievement of those post- 
bellum days was "the making of machines which were the wonders of 
invention, skill, and patience, used for the production of measureless 
quantities of worthless makeshifts." 

Anything which hitherto had been made of wood was quickly dupli- 
cated and mass-produced in iron. And to replace the beauty of handmade 
design, ornaments were added. A locomotive stack might be fluted and 
flowered; a steam engine's walking-beam might become a replica of an 
Ionic column. Carpenter's tools, house architecture, and even farm ma- 
chinery got the treatment. It was an era of doodads and decoration. The 
American reverence for wood had become old-fashioned and obsolete 
almost overnight, and the individual makers of wooden things became 
rare artisans. 

There rose a quest for new ways to use wood, even to the point of 
wasung it. The corduroy roads of the past (where logs had been laid out 
in wet places) were revived in the form of sawed planks, and plans were 
made for all main highways to be “plankroads.” Even the city streets 
used wooden blocks. Sawmills became so busy and so wasteful that navi- 
gation was often stopped by the sawdust and chips which were emptied 
into the rivers. Often such blockage had to be burned, and “river fires” 
that burned for weeks added hazard to blockage. One average-size saw- 
mill at Orono, Maine, was required by fire-prevention law to burn 36 
thousand cords of scrap wood a year. 

The English criticized us, saying that the Americans "seem to hate 
trees and cannot wait to cut them down." Indeed, we seemed to have 
gone out of our way to use wood, solely because it was so plentiful. 
British locomotives were designed to run on coke in the 1850's, while the 
American railroads were using hardwood fuel.* 


* In 1865 tbe amount of wood used for fuel in America was possibly at its height. 
Steamboats and locomotives were still using wood, and it is difficult to estimate tbe amount 
used yearly. But tbe Boston and Worcester Railroad used 8,000 cords and tbe Western 
Railroad (between Worcester and Albany) used 18,000 cords. All of tbe railroads in Massa- 
cbusetts used 53,710 cords. The wood by this time was mainly pine, and tbe price per cord 
averaged $3.25. 
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Looking north from Cornwall over Connecticut's Berkshires, one sees 
an unending series of rolling hills. From the Revolution to the Civil War 
this land had given most of its tree growth to feed the iron furnaces. 
Every thirty-five years, which is sufficient time for hardwood trees to 
grow into useful timber, the hills were harvested. In the Berkshires,people 
called it being “coaled.” The furnaces there were making about three 
million dollars worth of iron each year and over half of that was paid for 
wood consumed as iron-making charcoal. But money value of those days 
is a poor basis for comparing quantity now, so instead try to imagine a 
square of forest four miles long on each boundary. That much had to be 
stripped for one year's production of Berkshire iron. "Stripped" is no 
exaggeration, for should you have happened to view that countryside 
from any elevated point, you could have counted the big trees on the 
fingers of your hands. The big trees appeared two at a time, placed as 
"husband and wife trees" when a house was built. They were usually on 
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the east side of the house or at each side of the entrance; you could pick 
out the farmhouses on any New England landscape by these double 
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clumps of green. 

Hidden in the ravines and river valleys, however, there were still 
groves of tall virgin pine. They stretched skyward above the sea of forest 
shade in their effort to reach sunlight, their trunks mastlike before they 
burst into foliage, often as high as seventy-five feet. Some still bore the 


H 


scars of the “King’s Broad Arrow” that had marked them a century 
before as property of the British Navy. They were left standing only 
because charcoal made from them was unsuitable for the making of iron. 
The pitch in pine could explode into flame and destroy a week's work 
of charcoal making. So the “cathedrals,” as people used to call pine 
groves, continued to flourish while the surrounding hills were being 
coaled off. 
Pine charcoal was considered by some people to be a superior grade for 
a few special uses (indeed the United States mint in Philadelphia used it), 
but the iron makers insisted on hardwood charcoal. When you realize 
what specialists early Americans were and how knowledgeable they were 
in the characteristics of each kind of wood, it is understandable that pine 
should be considered inferior as charcoal. (A chair might contain fifteen 
274 kinds of wood, each serving a specific purpose, one wood often reacting 
against another to keep the joints tight. Even a fishing rod of three 
pieces was made of different woods—ash for the first joint, hickory for 
the second, and bamboo for the tip.) 


Pine wood was used for kindling: except in an emergency, few would 
consider using it as fuel. It burned too quickly, it scattered sparks, and it 
made a very hard and inflammable kind of chimney soot. Even its ashes, 
which ordinarily would be used for making soap, were inferior to those 


of hardwoods. 
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Hickory White Oak Hard Maple 





The early pitch pine of New England was called candlewood, and it 
was actually sold for that purpose, particularly for lighting one’s way 
from the house to outbuildings or for carrying a flame from one fireplace 
to another. Even now when you find a bundle of candlewood tucked 
away in some attic or over an ancient barn beam, there will be enough 
pitch in the slivers to make them ignite at the touch of a lighted match. 
Yet pine’s softwood classification kept it out of the early American 


woodpile. 
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It was in the late 1800’s that the American farmer lost his special 
regard for wood as a fuel, even to the extent of forsaking the many 
pleasures of the hearth. By 1900 the farm fireplace had been walled up 
and the kitchen stove had taken its place. Wood was still burned, but it 
was shoved into the stove without ceremony; though you face a fireplace 
and enjoy the flames, when you shut the fire up in a black iron box, you 
tend to turn your back on it. It is strange that most of the walled-up 


fireplaces still contain their andirons—perhaps because they, too, were 
unwanted symbols of the obsolete and old-fashioned.* 
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* Andirons were really a British device, never a product of early American design, for 
276 the colonists of the 1600s made simple “fire dogs 


for holding logs, using a “lug-pole” (a 
heavy green stick) for holding pots by a chain. In the 1700s, when spits became popular 
end-irons were added to the fire dogs for holding the spits 


The farm woodlot began to disappear by the late 1800’s. At one time it 
was the farmer’s main cash crop; his corn and grain and vegetables were 
mostly for his own family’s use, but spending money came from the 
wood for splints, barrel hoops, shingles, charcoal and the countless other 
things that were harvested from woodlots. By 1865 most cultivated 
hardwood groves were gone, and in the Berkshires as far as the eye could 
see, there was only a rolling patchwork of farm plots held together with a 
thin black stitching of stone fences. Even as stone fences grew, the wood 
rails that usually lay on top of them were being sold to the charcoal- 
makers; the man whose land was enclosed with whole timber was con- 
sidered well-off indeed. In the South, where stones were less abundant, 
there were farmers who had abandoned their land and buildings for no 
other reason than a lack of new fence material. 

In Connecticut, when snake-rail fences began to rot and no fresh 
replacements were available, farmers piled stones around to keep them 
upright, so that in time there grew a sort of "snake-stone" formation. 
Years later when the rails disintegrated and disappeared and new forest 
growth came, a riddle arose. Why should anyone choose to build a zig- 
zag stone fence? And without realizing that the forest was once cleared 
fields, there are those today who wonder at stone fences built directly 
through dense woods. 

Most history books comment upon wire fencing as comparatively 
recent Americana, giving such dates as 1873 for the invention of barbed 
wire and 1883 for woven wire. Yet Benjamin Franklin is said to have 
experimented with wire for enclosing cattle, and a lengthy “Account of 
Wire Fencing” was read at the Philadelphia Agricultural Society on 
January 2, 1816. By then, there were several Pennsylvania farms using 
wire fences. 

The 1816 account spoke of “living trees connected with rails of wire,” 
and true to the early American philosophy of looking far ahead, it 
compared the cost of wire fencing with wood fencing over a period of 
fifty years. It came to the conclusion that there was a cash saving of 
$1,329 per hundred acres enclosed. The plan, however, was indeed 
unique for it enabled the fence to earn money! Why plant dead posts in 
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the ground and wait for them to rot? Why not plant live trees instead and 
let them bear fruit and nuts and firewood which would then give profit 
to the farmer? Using a hundred acres as an example, the Society suggested 
278 the following plan of live tree posts and showed what they might earn a 
farmer within fifty years (allowing no harvest for the first ten years of 


growth): 


244 apple trees producing $1 per year ............ eee P 244 


30 cherry trees d TON E AA AN 15, 
20 pear trees d B TET e 10 
10 plum trees EE M sees 3 
(D AI (2 ies 10 
EN ere . x3 m Imt mente 12 
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250 buttonwood trees (24 cords firewood taken from tops) .... 72 
$ 396 

p pn cens WATUCSIS ooo ee ce eee $15,840 
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to tbe credit of live tree posts and wire fence in 50 years ...... $14,089 
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“Besides this great earning,” the account goes on, "the soil around the 
fence will benefit by shade and the falling of leaves and twigs. Whoever 
might wish to see a wire fence of this plan may observe its benefits at R. 
Watkin’s Tavern, at the Falls of Schuylkill.” The report is signed, “Hon. 
Richard Peters, pres. of Agrict. Society, January the second, 1816.” 

But America was a country of wooden wealth, and wire fences seemed 
sacrilegious to the average farmer; it took another century for the wire 
fence to become generally popular, and then only because there was no 
wood left for making wooden fences. 

After the Civil War, the U.S. Army made inventory of the nation’s 
seven million miles of wood fences, because they were considered to be 
of importance in the field of battle. This might sound strange, yet the 
word fence was originally short for defense, and the use of a fence to 
hold in cattle was something quite American and recent. General James 
Brisbin, who took over the job, estimated there was “over two billion [a 
word seldom used in those days] dollars worth of wood fencing in 
America,” and the cost of repairing it came to about one hundred million 
dollars a year. At the then current average of three hundred dollars a 
mile, our wood fences had added up to something like the national debt. 

It can be understood why farmers were very particular in their choice 
of fencing material. To replace a rotted fence around a five hundred acre 
farm might be a full year’s work. If locust, cedar, chestnut, walnut, or 
white oak (fencing was chosen in that order) was not available nearby, 
a man might haul proper fencing by ox-cart from a considerable distance. 
So it was that Jeremy Wolcott contemplated such a journey. His land at 
Cornwall had been fenced with oak some twenty years before by his 
father, and the town fence-viewer expressed wonderment at oak lasting 
that long. Some of it was too far gone for selling to the charcoal man even 
as scrap. 

“The idea of journeying to New Haven and back with loads of 
wood,” said Jeremy’s wife, “sounds ridiculous to me. Hauling chestnut 
rails to sell 1s bad enough, but hauling back locust posts that you’ve 
bought . . . that seems like such a waste of time. Besides, I’ll miss you.” 

“Jonathan will take good care of you, Sarah, and it will take his mind 


from all the war he’s seen. There’s nothing like splitting rails to rest a 
man's mind and give him healthful exercise. By the time I’ve returned 
he'll have enough new rails split to start the new fence.” 

“Won't they have to season?" 

“Chestnut rails can season right in the fence if we hang them right. It's 
the posts that must be seasoned. The Long Island posts have been 
seasoned for two years; with a little charring they should last as long as 
we do. Connecticut needs posts as much as Long Island needs rails." 

"It sounds like “The Boston Post Riders’ to me," said Sarah. 

“The Boston Post Riders" was a well-known story of early times, for 
when the road was opened, two mail riders started out from opposite 
ends, riding at full tilt to save time. They met midway, exchanged sacks, 
and sped back to their respective towns. It seemed like a timesaver until 
a small boy asked, "Why don’t you just pass each other and keep going? 
You're not saving any time." 

"Well, it may sound like “The Boston Post Riders to you," said 
Jeremy, “but it makes sense to me." 

The story of Long Island’s locust trees is of historic interest. The 
scraggly locust that looks like a dying tree even at its best, during the 
summer, is perhaps the only remaining sign of early Long Island farm 
days. Native to North America, the locust was brought from the Appa- 
lachians to Great Britain in the middle 1600's. There it was rejected as 
wood that splits easily, warps badly, and works with much difficulty. 
The English, however, adopted it as hedge or fence material because of 
its thorns. But by the time of the Revolution, after some of the hedges 
had been left to grow into trees, it was found that full-grown locust trees 
harbor borers and other insects and “that damned American locust tree” 
was blamed for all sorts of plagues and banned. Oddly enough at the same 
time, America was blaming English barberry for a plague of wheat rust, 
accusing the British of planting barberry wild in order to ruin our 
wheat crops. A law was passed that barberry could be destroyed even if it 
meant trespassing to do so. 

But Long Island had learned much about locust from the British and 
began planting it first as low hedging and then left it to grow as fence- 
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post material. So well did Long Island become known for its locust trees 
that it soon suffered a shortage of all other timber. For a while Long 
Island was “swapping wood,” with a regular shipping lane across Long 
Island Sound, locust going to the Connecticut shore, chestnut and pine 
coming back to the Island. 

The honey locust, so called because its pods contain over twenty-five 
percent sugar, became an important cattle food on Long Island. Some 
farmers crushed the pods into a sweet meal and used that instead of sugar 
in their cooking. But during the timber shortage of the late 1800’s, the 
Island’s supply of locust ran out and only those locusts used as hedging or 
fencing remained. Now one may still see some of these, dying in their old 
age, fifty feet higher than the hedge of which they once were part, soli- 
tary symbols of an era. | 

Jeremy Wolcott did haul his rails to the shore, and his son did remain 
behind to get the last of the chestnut (lest the charcoal men got there 
first). The charcoal burners always were a strange breed, living a lonely 


life in the forest, almost like wild beasts. And when hardwood became 
scarce (and later when coal was used for the job of making iron) the 
charcoal makers’ life and habits fell into a deplorable decline. Not only 
shunned, they were often feared. 

At its best, the job of making charcoal was not for any normal human 
being. The time required for charring a small mound varied from one to 
two weeks, but with mounds of wood thirty feet or more round, a month 
was average. During all that time, through every kind of weather, the 
maker of charcoal lived with his mound, sleeping only in dozes for fear a 
flame might start and explode into a full fire which would demolish the 
mound. There was no time for washing; there was seldom more shelter 
than a bark lean-to. And there were so many things to watch for in a 
“live mound” that the man became almost part of it. 

At first lighting, a black smoke poured from holes in the middle of the 
mound; this was quickly smothered until a blue haze arose. This was kept 
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alive by constantly smothering any flames with moist charcoal powder. 
Then there was a “sweating period" when the mound emitted a yellow- 
ish smoke; at that point, moist charcoal or mud was quickly applied until 
the smoke turned gray. Until the heat subsided, the mound never stopped 
"working" and neither did the man. By the end of each charring, his 
body had become completely black outside and exhausted inside. Know- 
ing how and when to walk on the mound was an art in itself, and many a 
man fell through into the furnacelike heat. 

Charcoal during the 1800's was used for many things other than 
making iron. People cleaned their teeth with it. Although the first results 
may look ghastly, there is actually nothing more beneficial for teeth than 
charcoal powder. Swallow some of it? Also good; there is nothing better 
for upset stomach. It even sweetens the breath. If you want to purify 
water or remove an offensive odor from anything, use charcoal. Sailors 
used to throw burnt muffins into their water supply when it became stale 
or smelly; meat packers used to pack their meats in charcoal. Ice was 
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stored in charcoal, gunpowder was made with it; printer’s ink, black 
paint, medicines, even highways were made from it. In 1865 someone 
dreamed up this idea, thinking that since charcoal is the longest lasting of 
materials, a road made of it would be very durable. Timber was piled 
along the middle of the road and burned right there; then the charred 
material was raked out and tamped down. 

It is interesting to note that early iron is better in many ways than 
modern iron because of the use of charcoal, which is carbon without 
imperfections. Some of the tools made from Berkshire iron resist rust and 
hold an edge better than today’s Pennsylvania iron, which is made in a 
furnace fueled by coal. 

Country people made their own charcoal in either cross-laid or tepee- 
arranged wooden sticks. With wet leaves and sod as covering, and a small 
hole for draft (and for watching the progress of charring), it took three 
days and nights for a mound to char completely. When finished, the pile 
of charcoal simply collapsed within the mound; then the sod covering 
was removed. This was the only coal known in the early days, and it was 
needed for all blacksmith work. Charcoal was sifted in a spleen sieve; the 
fine powder and "charcoal-meal" were saved for cleaning teeth or for the 
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medicine cabinet. In the cities the charcoal vendor sold from his cart at 
forty cents a barrel (the price at about 1863) and his well-known chant 


Was? 


Charcoal by the bushel, 
Charcoal by the peck, 
Charcoal by the frying pan 
Or anyway you lek! 


Ir was an era of charcoal and a time of disappearing trees. 

la Cornwall, Connecticut, and wherever iron was made in the Berk- 
shires, you may still see where the burning mounds were: the hardwood 
is coming back in those hills, except for the chestnut, which reaches 
about ten feet before it browns and succumbs to the blight of 1904. 
There are still hulks of chestnut tree trunks stretched across the forest 
floor or caught in their fall by surrounding limbs, Some are still sound 
enough to dull the edge of a handsaw. And each spring there are new 
shoots that rise from stumps cut a century age by the long-gone charcoal 


men. 
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Jonathan Wolcott’s work of splitting rails was not made easier by his 
father's journey to the coast. Ordinarily logs were snaked out of the 
forest as soon as they were felled, but these logs had been barked and left 
in place to season, which meant that they had to be split on location in 
the woodlot. It was the New England custom, for the sake of safet y, 
never to work alone a distance from the house. And the almanac sug- 
gested splitting rails later on, during the wane of the moon. Like most 
people of that time, Jonathan knew that when the almanac spoke of 
moon phases nothing mystical was intended. It was just a way of ident 
fying time (as our present-day calendars do) by moon positions, and at 
the same time indicating the periods of the greatest amount of moonlight 
for jobs that usually continued after darkness. Jonathan had to make use 
of the waxing Gibbous moon, working until it was almost overhead 
before he started for home. 

l'armers sometimes used bark for tanning hides, but home tanning was 
difficult and messy work, so most farmers took the hides to town for 
tanning. Tree bark was either left to rot in the woods or sold to the 
tanneries. But the Wolcott bark was given to the charcoal men, who in 
these lean times were glad to have anything that might earn them a dollar, 

Jonathan seldom saw them, for they picked up the scraps either early 
in the morning or late in the evening; the bark would disappear and there 
would be telltale footprints all about, showing that the Raggies had been 
there. Perhaps the name Raggy started from the charcoal men who lived 
around Mount Riga; one seldom knew their names and when one asked, 
It was often an unpronounceable European name, so they were just called 
“Rigys” in those days. But when wood became scarce and coal was 
introduced into iron-making, the Rigys became very poor and ragged, 
Then the name Raggie seemed to fit even better. 

The dull thud of Jonathan’s maul could be heard each time he struck 
the glut to split a log, and the Raggies knew exactly when he starred and 
stopped working. An experienced woodsman could even tell what kind 
of tree was being worked on and what kind of axe or wedge was 
being used. The sound of an axe cutting into soft pine is very different 
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from the sharp ping of hardwood being cut; even the sharpness of a blade 
produces a certain sound to the ear of an expert, and Jonathan had often 
heard his father say, “Your axe sounds dull, son. Give it a sharpening 
when you get home.” 

So one day when Jonathan found some basswood trees in the Wolcott 
woodlots and felled a few, he was not surprised that the Raggies knew 
what he was about. The whack of an axe into the softer pulp of linden 
(or basswood as it was known) had aroused their curiosity. Four Raggies 


approached him. 
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“Greetings!” said Jonathan, holding a box of snuff in his extended 
hand. 

All four nodded and each took a pinch of snuff, inhaling it in very fine 
European manner. The American woodsman had learned to wad a pinch 
of snuff into a ball and place it under his upper lip. These men, thought 
Jonathan, cannot speak English. But one of them stepped forward and 
tried his limited vocabulary. He held out a small wooden berry box. 

“We need berry-wood for boxes. We will give you berries.” 

Jonathan knew what he meant. He knew how the Raggies had been 
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living almost exclusively on the berries that grew on the coaled hills. He 
also knew that the berries could be made into a liquid for which the 
Raggies had become famous. It was called “rattlesnake medicine,” and it 
helped them to forget bad times. But during the summer they peddled 
berries in basswood boxes which were made in the nearby village of 
Milton. They wanted basswood to bring to the box-maker, who would 
reimburse them for the raw material by giving them a few finished boxes. 
Jonathan understood. He held out his hand with five fingers spread. 
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“Five basswood trees,” he said. “You take them. No berries. I'm giving 
you a gift.” 

With much bowing and many gestures of gratitude, the four men 
departed. 

By the time of the Civil War, boxes were machine-made, and America 
had started its amazing career of packaging. Paper cartons and paper bags 
came later, the first patent being for a cone-shaped paper bag in 1867. 
There are illustrations of Abraham Lincoln waiting on customers with a 
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square type of paper bag, but these really didn't appear until after 1872. 
Before that, you went to a store with your own basket or jug or cloth 
bag; the idea of a wooden package designed to be sold along with the 
food it contained was something uniquely American. 

The first wooden boxes were from Maine; they were made of birch 
bark and used for holding berries. Basswood and tulip (whitewood) 
strips were later made into thin “scaleboards” and bent into all sorts of 
clever shapes, forming boxes with lids and even some made in one piece. 
Basswood was the favorite box material because when it dried it was very 
light and could therefore be weighed along with the food it contained 
without appreciably increasing the weight.* 


That night Jonathan told Sarah about the incident with the Raggies. 

"I'm glad you did something for them,” she said. “They are such un- 
fortunate people. I am sorry we haven't more basswood to give them, but 
the way things are now, the wood is worth more than the berries." 

“They live on berries and apples from the forest crabs and what wood- 
chucks they can trap. I think I should tell them to take our orchard 
gleanings when we harvest. At least they can have the windfalls." 

"Yes," said Sarah, "that's a good idea. When it's time for them to 
gather apples, let them come to our orchard." 

"But so few of the Raggies can speak English; it will be difficult to 
explain it to them. We can't have them helping themselves to all of our 
apples—let's give them all the apples from just one tree. Maybe from the 
old one that's about to fall apart. It still bears well." 

“That's our old Seek-no-further!” said Sarah. “But do what you think 
best, Jonathan." 

"I shall make a sign—‘Gift to tbe Raggies.’ I guess they can read that. 


* The Shakers, who specialized in making things of wood, made round and oval boxes 
that seem to outlast metal. There are still herb, pill, and spice boxes stronger now 
(through seasoning) than they were a century ago; their metal counterparts have become 
rusted and been discarded. The Shakers used elm, maple, and oak in their boxes, but con- 
sidered basswood too fragile. The “fingers” or lap ends of Shaker boxes usually turn to 
the right because of a religious belief in the word “right” which made the Shakers shun 
anything going toward the left. It was contrary to order to kneel on the left knee first, to 
put on the left boot first, or to step first with the left foot. Their furniture was a master- 
piece of “right angles.” 


means, too.” 


Then DI just print ‘Seek-no-further. Maybe they will know what that 


“It’s a funny name!” said Sarah. “I wish Z knew what it meant.” 
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We do therefore... dedicate and solemnly devote this 
tree to bea Tree of Liberty. May all our councils and 
deliberations under its branches be guided by wisdom 
and directed to the support and maintenance of that 
liberty which our renowned forefathers sought out 
and found under trees and in the wilderness. 


from a Dedication to a Tree of Liberty 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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In October of 1765, a group of American merchants met under a “Lib- 
erty Tree" and agreed that certain articles should not be brought into this 
country from England. There were many such trees, placed as monu- 
ments to spirit and patriotism, and designated as sites for meetings and the 
signing of charters. As John Adams commented in his diary, "In the 
course of this year, there have been innumerable monuments erected in 
the several colonies and provinces." What better monument to America, 
as an emblem of its God-given independence, than a tree? It was at this 
meeting in 1765 that the word "independence" took on a special and 
widespread meaning. 

"With our land's wealth," said one Boston merchant, “we can all 
afford to be independent. There is probably nothing a man needs that we 
cannot make or grow in America. Look about you! Except for a piece of 
silk here and there, the clothes on our backs and every stick in our houses 
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is American. We can be, indeed we are, the most independent people on 
earth!" 

Those days, when the nation was struggling to be born, were perhaps 
our most poignant times, for it was an era when each man was forced to 
live with piercing intensity and perception. Two centuries later, when an 
American turns on the water and the lights in his apartment, he has little 
awareness of where these things come from; the greatest pity, however, 1s 
that he says, "Who cares where it comes from, as long as it keeps on 
coming?" 

In 1765 everything a man owned was made more valuable by the fact 
that he had made it himself or knew exactly from where it had come. 
This is not so remarkable as it sounds; it is less strange that the eighteenth- 
century man should have a richer and keener enjoyment of life through 
knowledge than that the twentieth-century man should lead an arid and 
empty existence in the midst of wealth and extraordinary material bene- 
fits. 

That century of magnificent awareness preceding the Civil War was 
the age of wood. Wood was not accepted simply as the material for 
building a new nation—it was an inspiration. Gentle to the touch, exqui- 
site to contemplate, tractable in creative hands, stronger by weight than 
iron, wood was, as William Penn had said, “a substance with a soul.” It 
spanned rivers for man; it built his home and heated it in the winter; man 
walked on wood, slept in it, sat on wooden chairs at wooden tables, drank 
and ate the fruits of trees from wooden cups and dishes. From cradle of 
wood to coffin of wood, the life of man was encircled by it. 

One of the remarkable things about wood is its self-expression. 
Whether as the handle of a tool, as a dead stump, or alive in a forest 
where every branch is a record of the winds that blew, it is always 
telling something about itself. This is why man has an affinity with wood 
not only as a mere material, but also as a kindred spirit to live with and 
to know. The children of a century ago were expert at knowing trees and 
their characteristics, they grew up thinking of trees as having human 
qualities and, almost Druidlike, they tried to acquire the qualities of trees. 
A man might be as "strong as an oak,” or “bend like a willow”; if he had 
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proper “umber,” he'd become all the stronger from the winds of ad- 
versity. 

The woodshed was an important part of the early American school, 
and so werc the “horn books" or slabs of wood that held lesson cards in 
place. Even the classroom “slate” was wooden at first, made from a wide 
pine board painted a dull black. Even now, we still call it a “blackboard,” 
although it is made of slate or plastic. 
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So it can be seen that in the pioneer days, everyone accepted wood in a 
way that we do not today. We can see why the early American’s attitude 
toward the forest was reverent, and why when the colonies sought an 
emblem of independence for their flags, it was a tree. When they sought a 
symbol for the first coinage, the Massachusetts Bay Colony also chose the 
tree; the Pine Tree shilling along with the Willow Tree and Oak Tree 
coins seemed perfectly to symbolize America. Their designer, Joseph 
Jenks, said “What better thing than a tree, to portray the wealth of our 
country?" 

In 1765 Benjamin Dean considered himself a rich man, although he 


had little money. He had bought half of his father's mill and some of the 301 
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Cornwall acreage that went with it: the Connecticut countryside had 


offered him everything that a pioneer American could wish for. His 
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father, Reuben Dean, had, in his own words, “knocked down three score 
of trees and piled them into a serviceable house.” And when that was 


done, he’d made use of the stream nearby and had gone about building the 


machinery for grinding. The first mill wheel was a small one with only 
enough power for grinding bark and herbs for the making of dyes and 
medicines. The recipes of "Doctor Reuben” had come from such sources 
as the Scatacook Indians, and his warehouse was no more than the sur- 
rounding forests. Chestnut-oak made a dark yellowish tan that most 
Cornwall women used for dying their woolens. Birch bark made an oil 
for perfume, and it also produced a lovely yellow dye; butternut made a 
deep brown. Tulip tree bark made a rich golden color, and Norway 
maple made a rosy tan. The ink used at Cornwall school came from pitch- 
pine lampblack and butternut juice. A good furniture stain was made 
from red oak bark, and if you wanted to make your own paint, you 
could get the best linseed oil base when Doc Reuben ground flax seed. 

But he earned the name of “doctor” by his medicinal concoctions. He 
ground native holly bark for the relief of the ague. Fever bush or fever 
root were also cures. There was swamp laurel for diarrhea, slippery elm 
for a sore throat, black elder for skin infections, bayberry for dysentery, 
and ground aspen bark made a good substitute for quinine. The fine tan- 
colored "sawdust" left by the lyctus beetle (powder-post beetle) was 
collected and used as a baby powder. When spring came and tonics were 
in order, people asked for the essences and bark powders for sassafras and 
spice teas, birch beer, root beer, maple beer, and spruce beer. Doctor 
Reuben Dean's warehouse had an almost inexhaustible supply of reme- 
dies, and his mill was seldom silent. 

Son Benjamin, however, had other interests. He had always enjoyed 
the sight of a blade passing through good wood; his nose was delighted by 
the tang of fresh sawdust and his ears tingled at the whine and clatter of 
sawmill machinery. His father had been content to copy the water 
wheels he’d seen and he’d never studied the mechanics of water power or 
the mathematical equations of power application. These were things for a 
younger mind. Hence, when Benjamin took over, his mind raced with 
the expectation of a bigger and better mill that would saw heavy timber, 
perhaps having gang saws so that a number of floor boards could be cut at 
the same time. He even knew what he intended to do with the sawdust 
and chips. He’d seen the new icehouses people were building, with 
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charcoal-filled walls to preserve the ice; he felt certain that sawdust 
would work even better. 

People were riving panel boards and wall sheathing by hand, so sawn 
boards should sell quickly, particularly those the width of the Cornwall 
pines—perhaps twenty to thirty inches. English homes had been tradi- 
tionally walled with oak, but the colonial American home was usually 
wainscoted with pine. Not only was there an abundance of pine in 
America, but the wood had a soft and glowing patina and lavish widths 
of clear grain. 


Wainscot has since become a misused word, for most people pro- 
nounce it “wains-coat” and they believe it refers to a wall-lining of wood 
at chair-rail height. Actually, it is a word taken from “wagenscot” 
(wagon-panel) and it is still to be pronounced the old way (like “wains- 
kut"). Some ridicule this Maine pronunciation, not realizing that the 
pronunciation is correct. Wainscoting means any wooden wall-lining, 
whether it be sheathing or paneling, horizontal or vertical, floor-to-ceil- 
ing or chair-rail height. 

A. panel in the true sense of the word should look like the underside of 
a shallow bread pan. In fact, that is where the word came from. Now- 
adays we speak of "pine-wall paneling" in describing tongue and groove 
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sheathing (or wainscoting). We also speak of "pumpkin pine" and some 


believe this is a kind of tree: pumpkin pine is merely ancient white pine. 
When new, it is tan-white, but softening and drying for over a century, 
it mellows into its pumpkinlike condition.” 

Benjamin Dean's mill began to take form, and his household on nearby 
Dudleytown Hill saw him only at dinner and bedtime. 

“As soon as we can,” he told his wife, “I think we should sell this place 
and move into the valley near the mill." 

"You can't work at the mill," said Ruth, "and still make the trip 
uphill each night. So move we shall, but I shall miss my orchard. It is just 
ready for its first good harvest." 

“We shall have two orchards,” said Benjamin. “The valley soil is thick 
with peat from prehistoric forests, and that will manure our orchard; it 
will grow the best eating apples." 

“Then we shall leave the hilltop orchard for cider. It's taken hold now 
and needs just an occasional pruning." 

And so it was. By the time the hilltop orchard had reached its peak, the 
Deans had moved into the valley next to the mill, and a new eating-apple 
orchard had been set out. 

Planning an orchard in the 1700's was extremely exacting work, for 
apples were no occasional food. They were America's national food, and 
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* Well-seasoned white pine was also known in New England as “apple pine.” 


cider was the national drink. The first colonists had been instructed to 
drink as little water as possible. They had obeyed this dictum so well that 
even small children were brought up on teas and beers, and cider was 
served at every meal. In fact, there was apple at the table in some form all 
year round. So an apple orchard was planned to supply fresh eating 
apples and proper cooking apples for each season. Only the most poorly 
planned orchard would be in full bloom, with all the trees bearing at the 
same time. By proper planning and hastening or retarding ripening, an 
orchard might start its harvest period in summer and finish after the snow 
had arrived. 

Scratching the bark of a fruit tree at certain times will hasten its bloom, 
and it was even a custom to shoot buckshot at an apple tree to help it bear 
in an “off year." Beating a tree’s bark will bruise the layer just beneath it 
and check the descent of sap, forcing an early bearing. People used to 
beat fruit and nut trees with softwood clubs, and an old rhyme mentions 
this: 


A woman, a watchdog, and a walnut tree, 
Tbe more you beat them the better they be. 


There were tricks, too, in preserving eating apples. It started at picking 
ume, when two men harvested each tree, using heavy gloves. No hand 
should touch the apple, and no two apples should rub against each other. 
The apple should be lifted upward to snap the stem off; if it were pulled, 
the stem would be ripped out of the apple and decay would start at once. 
Two apples at a time were handed down to a gloved packer who laid the 
apples carefully in straw (on a sled), and then covered them with a 
black cloth. A wheelbarrow or wagon jiggled too much, so a sled was 
used, and the apples were skidded over hay to the packing cellar. Some- 
times they were packed in barrels; in that case the barrel was lifted by 
two men and walked to a sled. The man who was caught rolling a barrel 
of apples lost his job at once. “Watch a man gather apples,” said one old 
almanac, "and you will see either a careful man or a careless man.” 

There were about two thousand well-known apples, and each one was 
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to be picked at a specific time for a specific purpose. The maturity of an 
apple was indicated by the condition of the seed, so one apple was opened 
and used as a test. Winter apples were picked when mature, yet not ripe; 
late winter apples were picked before the first good frost, but when they 
were just hard enough to withstand thumb pressure. 
Eating apples were often placed on their sides in baked sawdust, or in 
well-dried timothy chaff. Noah Webster recommended packing apples in 
m heat-dried sand. Most people hung their special apples "by their tails" 


(stems), and some packed them in grain. It was the custom when ship- 
ping apples overseas to ship grain at the same time; in this way apples 
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could be packed in with the grain. Marble shelves were popular in the 
Vermont and Connecticut apple cellars, as they kept the apples cold and 
dry. Some had windmills that operated fans to keep the air moving (thus 
retarding spoilage), but every housewife knew enough to fan the air each 
time she went to the storage room. There are reports of apples correctly 
packed or hung in the “correct atmosphere” that have kept for more than 
two years. 

Perhaps no tree has given America more of itself than the apple tree. 
Besides its vinegars and medicines, we might recall apple duff, apple 
brandy, applejack, apple dowdy, also crowdy and dowler (pies), apple 
waffle, apple butter, apple cake, applesauce, apple leather (broiled and 
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dried apples), apple slump, candy apple, and numerous other examples of 
apple Americana. Its wood was used for machinery, particularly for cogs, 
wheels, and shuttles; whenever a spoon or stirrer was used for apple 
butter or sauce, applewood was the choice. Jonathan Chapman, who 
became known as Johnny Appleseed, said, “Nothing gives more yet asks 
less in return, than a tree; particularly the apple.” 

Whenever you walk in the forest and you come upon an apple tree, 
stop and look about. Very likely you will see several others, too. And 
perhaps some ancient, stunted lilac bushes. Nearby there will probably be 
the ruins of an ancient house foundation, a cellar where apples were once 
stored, kept throughout the winter, fresh for the table before the heat of 
summer. It is still like that on deserted Dudleytown Mountain near 
Cornwall. There, in about 1910 when the blight had already turned the 
first chestnut leaves brown, the last of the Dudleytown houses fell into 
its own cellar. People began talking about the “curse of Dudleytown" 
and history books told about this “deserted ghost town,” with its eerie 
place names—Dark Entry Road and Owlsboro Lane. 

Actually, there is no mystery about the place; its disappearance as a 
village was just part of a cycle. When people first moved there in the 
early 1700’s, they settled on the high areas for their own protection. The 
lowlands were wet, covered with moss, and did not present inviting sites 
for homes. But within a half century, when the valleys were hunted and 
harvested and mills (which had to be near water) were established, the 
hilltop settlements were abandoned. Further, the hilltops have much less 
topsoil on them, and so they were “farmed out” quickly. 


Remnants of the Dean hilltop orchard can still be found in the third 
growth of forest. If you stand where the Dean house was, you may be 
standing eight or ten feet above the old excavation floor, for the forest has 
a habit of building up a compost to cover old wounds. Near the site of the 
old house there is a pile of stones, which marks the end of a long-gone 
rail fence; there an old apple tree hulk remains rotting on the ground. But 
if you walk along its body, you will come to a live shoot, fed in some 
mysterious way by the fallen parent. The tree was upright when Benja- 
min Dean left for Ohio in 1810. Ruth remembered it well, for she took 
some of it with her—the only part of Cornwall which they didn’t leave 
behind them. 

She had bent a branch of the tree downward one midsummer, and 
after slicing through the tender bark so that some day it might root, she 
had inserted the branch into and through a pot of earth. For two seasons 
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she had nursed the "layering pot," keeping it wrapped with cloths and 
watering it daily, until roots had emerged from the cut portion within 
the pot. When separated from the parent plant, it was put, pot and all, 
beneath the big tree, and Ruth had called it “mother watching over her 
baby.” Benjamin enjoyed the spectacle, but when the time came to 
unearth the pot and transport it to Ohio, he rebelled. 

“Why in the world,” Benjamin had said, “do you want to carry that 
heavy box with you? Such a tiny tree will likely die on the long trip. 
Anyway, there are plenty of apple trees in Ohio." 

"[ know that," Ruth replied, “but women are sentimental and men 
forgive them. It's not such a heavy box, and I shall take care of watering 
and shading it till we get to Ohio. If the tree lives, it will be worth all the 
trouble. It will be taking some of our old place with us. It was our 
favorite tree—it came from England and it can make another historic 
trip.” 

"Very well,” Benjamin consented. “It's a silly idea, and a silly name, 
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[n 1665 Harvard College graduated an American 
Indian named Cheeshahteaumuck. 
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For so young a nation, it is strange that the beginnings of America should 


be so shrouded in mythical legend. Any schoolboy will tell you that 
Betsy Ross designed the Stars and Stripes and that the Pilgrims were the 
first settlers to step on the shores of New England (on Plymouth Rock, 
in fact). 

Actually, when the Pilgrims sailed for our shores they had an extraor- 
dinarily good map of New England and more travel literature than one 
might expect. The map they used was made a half-dozen years before, 
and it showed such names as Boston, Hull, Dartmouth, Cambridge, 
Norwich, Southampton, Ipswich, Oxford, and Sandwich. Oh, yes—there 
was also a place named Plimouth! 

Of course there were other maps of the New England territory, for by 
1620 there were many fishing stations in Maine. That year a Maine 
gristmill had sent a shipload of grain to England, and three years before, 
Pocahontas had died in London. This rather explodes the schoolboy 
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picture of the New England coast as an unexplored land of savage 
Indians. 

Among the Indians that the Pilgrims met were those who spoke 
English. “Welcome! Welcome, Englishmen!” said Samoset. “But wait—I 
shall get Squanto who was educated in London. I am sure he will speak 
better English than I.” 

When the new Verrazano Bridge, connecting Brooklyn and Staten 
Island, was built, there were very few schoolboys who had ever heard 
the name. Yet a century before the Plymouth Plantation was established, 
a gentleman named Verrazano described the New England coast: “We 
found another land high ful of thicke woods,” he wrote. “The trees were 
of firres, cipresses and such like are wont to grow in cold Countreys.” He 
suffered from poor publicity, it seems, for his accounts are seldom men- 
tioned; Cartier did a little better. As he went up the New England coast, 
he wrote about the “pleasant countrey full of all sorts of goodly trees, 
Ceders, Firres, Ashes, Boxe and Willowes.” Captain John Smith is well 
known for his romantic exploits, but his impressions of the New World 
had more talk about wood in them than anything else. “The treasures of 
this land,” he wrote, “have never been opened, nor her originalls wasted, 
consumed or abused . . . overgrown with all sorts of excellent woodes 
for the building of houses, boats, barks or shippes.” It is interesting that 
unlike European maps, all the early maps of America have trees drawn 
upon them. And with the slightest research, it is easy to see that the New 
World was not one of “freedom” so much as it was a gigantic warehouse 
of wood. 

In the spring of 1665 a ship lay in Bristol Harbor, ready for journeying 
to the New World. Its hold was full of cargo for the people of Massa- 
chusetts. But by making the most of their new-found wealth, the colo- 
nists had become largely self-sufficient in four decades, and British mer- 
chants were hard pressed to find goods to entice the American taste. 
Glass, nail-rods, silks, teas, and spices took up very little room and 
weight, so English bricks were added to ballast the ship in case of a rough 
sea. The colonists were making good brick already and had little need of 


bricks from Britain, but as they were sold at a loss on this side of the 
ocean, they were always welcome. No need for ballast on the way back, 
for chestnut and oak and hickory have good weight. 

The ship was not a new one; it had made the crossing almost a hundred 
times, mostly as a sassafras carrier. It was one of a fleet of its kind—the 
Susan Constant, the Discoverer, and the Treasurer (which had carried Sir 
Thomas Dale and Pocahontas from America to England). 

Sassafras is a tree very closely associated with America, although few 
are now aware of its history. As the early American wonder drug, it was 
our first money crop and object-in-trade of the first American cartel. In 
1622 the Jamestown Colony was committed by the Crown to produce 
thirty tons of sassafras, with a penalty of ten pounds of tobacco on each 
man who did not produce one hundred pounds of it. 

Sassafras was supposed to cure almost any ailment; used as a tea or a 
tonic it became the favorite drink of England. And when rumor started 
that sassafras retarded old age, the sassafras trade reached its peak. 

No cure-all has had better publicity than sassafras. Its popularity began 
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with the writings of Doctor Nicolas Monardes in 1569. “It healeth opila- 


tions," he wrote, “it comforteth the liver and stomach and doth disopi- 
late; to give appetite to eat; in the headache, in griefes of the stomach; it 
causeth to cast out gravel and stones; it removeth the impediments that 
cause barrenness and maketh women to conceave; in the toothache; in the 
evil of the poxe and eville of the joints." Then an incident occurred in 
Roanoke that really captured the public imagination: it concerned a 
group of Virginians who had traveled far beyond the camp where their 
food was stored and were, therefore, reduced to eating their dogs, cooked 
in a soup of sassafras. When their dogs were all eaten, the Virginians lived 
on sassafras soup alone, which was reported to give them a strange new 
vitality. 

When Sir Francis Drake visited Roanoke in 1586 and brought some of 
the half-starved colonists back with him, he also brought back a load of 
sassafras, livened by the tale of the "wondrous root which kept the 
starving alive and in fair goode spirit." 

The smell and taste of sassafras is unlike any other spice, and legend has 
it that the odor alone will keep away sickness and evil, as well as vermin. 
Spoons were often made of sassafras wood, cradles were inlaid with it, 
noggins of sassafras added extra flavor to a drink, and Bible boxes were 
made of the wood to keep away evil spirits. It was said that a ship with 
sufficient sassafras wood in her hull would never be wrecked. Indeed, the 
ship at Bristol had fared well; the pungent odor of sassafras still per- 
meated her holds. 

The ship's master, Robert Carter, was dining at the estate of Ralph 
Austin, “an extraordinary practicer in ye art of planting." The dinner 
had been a bon voyage meeting, for Robert Carter was to leave on the 
next tide. The time for fruit and brandy had come. 

“I envy you your journey,” said the host, “and drink Godspeed to 
you. You will reach America at Goose Summer, and the harvesting will 
be at its peak; it will be an exciting and colorful spectacle." 


> 


“In America they call it Indian Summer,” said Carter, “and indeed 


there is color such as we never see in England. They say the first frost 
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sets the leaves afire, and from then on a man can look at the hills and tell 
by the colors what kinds of trees are there. The browns and tans are 
hickory, the yellows are tulip and beech and ironwood; the black gum 
and oak and maple turn flaming red, while the purples are the leaves of 
white and mountain ash.” 

“They say that the orange colors are so bright they hurt your eyes." 

" Yes, they do—those are the leaves of sassafras and sugar maple." 

“And when you arrive in America,” said Ralph Austin, "I hope that 
you will remember to gather what information you can about the or- 
chards there. The plague of ice that struck us here in England last year 
must surely have killed many orchard trees; only the most hardy can 
have survived. I shall want grafts and layers of them for England. And 
you must keep accounts for me, telling me of all the astounding trees of 
the New World." 

“T shall do this indeed,” said Robert, “but I am of the opinion that 
many of the American trees would not survive the temperate mildness of 
the air of Britain—they seem to need the intense atmospheric changes of 
America. Birch, for example, has been known to grow in England for 
centuries, yet nothing like the American birch has ever been seen here. 
The Indians choose one large birch tree and make two cuts down its 
trunk on opposite sides; then they make two encircling cuts at top and 
bottom. In the spring when the bark is peeling, the Indians lift away 
these two curled pieces of bark and sew them together to make a boat 
which they call a ‘canoo.’ ” 

“Remarkable!” said Ralph Austin. “And what do they use for 
sewing?" 

“Again a tree! They use the roots of the white spruce, and to make the 
boat watertight they heat the wood of balsam fir until its resin oozes out 
and they mix it with the pitch of pine. But the biggest 'canoos' are the ones 
made of solid wood. There is tale of one made from a hollowed sycamore 
that is sixty-five feet long and carries nine thousand pounds. In America 
the old sycamore usually has a hollow trunk, and great barrels are made 
with the slightest effort. Even well-linings are made from these hollow 
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sycamore trunks, and sometimes they are used as storage bins, as big 
320 around as an armspread and a perch in height.” 


“This very year," he continued, “a mast was felled in Maine which 
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proved too big for any of our mast ships.* Even after it was hewn and 
shaped, it had a useable length of one hundred and thirty feet and 


* There were special ships for carrying mast material for the British Navy. They were 
bargelike and bad long, uninterrupted floors that could bold bundred-foot lengths. The masts 
avere slid through a door in the stern, and the largest mast ship could bold fifty masts. Pine 321 
trees more than two foot in diameter (three feet from tbe ground) were reserved for masts 
for the Royal Navy, and the “Broad Arrow Mark" was placed on tree trunks by Royal 
Tree Viewers, marking tbem as Britisb property. 
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weighed over twenty-five tons. Why, there are pines in Massachusetts 
that have no extending limbs until a hundred feet from the ground!” 

"But these wonders are not what I can write about in these times,” said 
Austin. “England is badly in need of timber because of the waste of its 
resources; we must implant the value of the growing tree and inspire the 
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farmer in a Godly way, so that he will plant and know the benefits of 
propagating timber trees and orchards.” 

“I have read your writings, good Ralph,” said Robert, “and I can 
perhaps even quote you. “The world is a great library, and fruit trees are 
some of the books wherein we may read and see plainly the attributes of 
God.’ Perhaps America will need such a philosophy, too, before it wastes 
its trees, thinking of them as just so much material wealth. I shall take 
your book with me and show it to those who will read its wisdom.” 

Agriculture and husbandry during the 1600’s and 1700’s were not a 
business, but a way of life. This explains why writings about agriculture 
were so filled with Biblical quotations and moral philosophy. Austin, in 
speaking of pruning, for example, tells how fruit trees that spread widely 
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and grow low near the ground bear more and larger fruit than high trees 
and the fruit is easier to reach. This might be forgotten by the reader, ex- 
cept for the typical religious application as he writes, “. . . and humble 
Christians, too, bring forth more and fairer fruit than lofty persons, while 
their acts are easier to reach.” 

A servant entered with a tray of nuts and fruits, and Austin passed 
them to his guest. 

"England's orchards of forest trees are most depleted. Some of the boat 
builders are using fruitwoods, as are the joiners. Nothing is wasted now, 
but it is almost too late. The ship Mayflower is now the beams and rafters 
of a barn in Buckingham. Whatever new wood we need for our navy will 
come from the New World.” 

Robert Carter broke an apple in two, admired its meat, and sprinkled it 
with cinnamon spice. “It is time for me to leave,” he said. “I should like 
to take one of these fine apples with me and plant the seed in America." 

“What a fine idea! But the seed would not propagate that same apple, 
and a graft might not last the voyage. But wait! I shall get you a layering 
plant, and you shall be the first to bring my prize across the ocean. I have 
Worked a long time to create this variety; I have not named it yet. | 
would be pleased for you to name it. Perhaps the ‘Westfield,’ after your 
farm in Massachusetts? Perhaps it might be named after your ship! What 
Is the name of your ship?" 

“Tt is called the Seek-no-further.” 
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On the following pages—not alphabetically listed 
or at all complete—are illustrated a random selec- 
tion of trees that might be seen in a stroll through 
the countryside. Points of recognition—leaf shapes, 
cones, coloring, size—as the author knows them, 
are shown in the sketches and explained in the 
text, thus identifying the woods pictured in the 
color insert at the beginning of the book. 

Just as it is possible to recognize certain people 
in a crowd by the way they stand or act, it is 
also possible to identify a tree—even at some dis- 
tance—by its size, color, or shape. Some trees 
grow in small groups within the forest, while 
others mass together and crowd out everything 
that is unlike themselves. There are stunted trees 
that grow in poor soil, and there are towering 
beauties that mark places of rich soil. The aspen 
leaf quivers in the wind, the oak leaf whips about, 
and the beech and maple leaves turn over. Each 
kind of tree has its own movement or manner 
of growing that is just as interesting to note as 
the scientific properties given in a precise tree 
guidebook. 

Grotesque, stately, vaselike, prim, solemn, rug- 
ged—these are the words a woodsman uses in 
describing trees, though he probably does not 
know their scientific names. It is the woodsman's 
point of view that is employed in the text and 
represented in the illustrations on the pages that 
foliow. 
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SYCAMORE (Buttonball and/or Buttonwood) —is easily recognized by its bark which 
resembles “old scraped-off wall paper.” The trunks of mature sycamores are 
often hollow; their limbs are remarkably light in color, ranging from cream to | 
gray, pale green, and tan. The fruit is a ball of seeds. 


TULIP TREE (yellow poplar or whitewood)—an outstanding tree in the forest, it has 
a magnificent straight trunk and neatly furrowed gray bark. It is not really a 
poplar, though many country people call it “popple.” Its flower is like a tulip, 
its fruit a cone of many winged seeds. 


CHESTNUT—has disappeared from the American forest except as a small tree that 
rises from old blighted stumps to a height of about ten feet before it, in turn, 
succumbs to the blight. The leaves are very long, prominently veined, and 
sharp-toothed. 


AMERICAN ELM—flares up and outward in a vaselike fashion. Its wood, difficult to 
split, was used for ship blocks, wheel hubs, and yokes; its bark was used for 
cord and for chair bottoms. The sLIPPERY elm leaf is larger than that of the 
American elm, but has smaller teeth, and is rough all over the bottom. This 
tree is not as tall and is less vaselike in appearance than the American or white 


elm. 


AMERICAN ASH—has leaves set opposite each other on the twigs. Recognizing the 
different varieties of ash trees is difficult for there are red, white, blue, green, 
black, and yellow ashes. Shown opposite are the two most valuable kinds— 
American (or white) ash and black ash. All of the ash trees have a single 
winged seed. Ash bends with supreme strength, but since it splits with pre- 
cision, splints for baskets, chairs, and hoops were made from the black variety. 
Blue ash produced a dye from its inner bark, and its wood made superior 
pitchfork handles. White ash was second in value to oak, being the best 
material for tool handles, oars, and for any implement where elasticity and 
strength were required. 
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BLACK CHERRY—a valuable timber tree, is prized by cabinetmakers. Because it can be 
polished to a deep and glowing red, many of the finest early table tops and 
interior panels were made of cherry wood. Varying from shrubs ten feet tall 
to trees one hundred feet high, black cherry is often plagued by rot, tent 
caterpillars, and other insects. The young tree has beautiful, reddish, smooth 
bark with conspicuous horizontal marks. As the tree ages, the bark becomes 
black (like pine) and, starting at the bottom, cracks off in thin brittle scales. 
Pin cherry and sweet cherry are small trees. Choke cherry is even smaller— 
really only a shrub—and bears an unpalatable dark red berry. 


AMERICAN HOLLY—is the best known of about fifteen varieties of holly. It reaches 
about twenty to fifty feet in height, with nearly horizontal limbs and an ash- 
gray bark, somewhat like beech. Its wood is compact with a satiny texture, and 
is used for wood engraving, inlay work, screws, and tool handles. 


WALNUT—a most valuable hardwood, has leaves that are fine-toothed, pointed, 
smooth above and hairy beneath. There are from fifteen to twenty-three 
leaves on a black walnut branch and from eleven to nineteen leaves on a white 
walnut (butternut) branch. Black walnut has a darker bark and its round nut 
grows in a thick green husk. The butternut spreads more and has lighter, 
grayer bark and slightly broader, more hairy leaves. Husks from both of these 
walnuts produce a fine yellow dye. Black walnut was used in making water 
wheels and as charcoal for gunpowder. Sugar was produced from the sap of 
the butternut. 


LIVE oAK—symbol of the Southland, this tree spreads tremendously. Its leaves are 
somewhat like those of the laurel and willow oak, but are more elliptical, 
blunt-tipped, and leathery, and are green throughout the year. The wood of 
the oak is valued for hardness, strength, and durability. 
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HICKORY—can be recognized by the three large top leaves on its compound branch. 


The sHAGBARK variety has brittle bark, a straight, narrow trunk, and 
vertical fissures. The fruits of the PIGNUT and MOCKERNUT (not shown) 
resemble each other, and the bark of each is somewhat similar to the 
pattern of walnut bark. Hickory wood is an excellent fuel that burns brightly, 
and during Colonial days it was used in most hearths for both warmth and 
illumination. In tensile strength, hickory is on a par with wrought iron. In 
autumn, the tree’s dress turns to many beautiful shades of yellow. 


BIRCHES—are readily identified by the tissue-paper quality of their bark and cater- 


pillarlike catkin flower. CANOE (paper) birch grows to one hundred feet or 
more and has oval leaves. WHITE (gray) birch usually grows in thickets and 
reaches only about thirty feet in height. BLack birch has aromatic twigs, and 
a tighter, blackish, less papery bark that is inclined to crack in a downward 
direction. It is often mistaken for black cherry. YELLow birch grows as tall 
as one hundred feet and has bark that peels into yellow-silver strips. RED 
birch, found near streams, has a loosely peeling, shaggy, reddish bark. 


AMERICAN BEECH—a stately tree, has shiny, velvet-smooth gray bark. Its nuts are 


great favorites with animals and birds. The foliage has an iron-rust color in 
the autumn. HORNBEAM, a shrublike tree that grows under the larger trees 
in the forest, has what appear to be “muscles” along its black-gray trunk. Its 
other name, IRONWOOD, is descriptive of its quality—it is one of the strongest 
woods and hence excellent for levers and handles. HOP HoRNBEAM (not 
shown) is a taller relation that grows from fifteen to twenty-five feet high 
and, like the elm, its bark has vertical scales. 
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MAPLE—all varieties bear two buds, directly opposite each other on a twig. From 
these twin buds come twin branches and twin leaves. The leaves and twigs 
are adjacent, but usually extend away from each other. Properly called 
samara, the fruit of the maple, because of the way it hangs in clusters, is also 
referred to as "keys" or key fruit. In autumn, the maple trees put on a bril- 
liant show of colors, making recognition easy—even at a distance. Bird's-eye 
and curly maple are not distinct varieties, but rather are common maple with 
grain irregularities that give them these names. 


SUGAR MAPLE (also known as Rock Maple and Hard Maple)—has bark that becomes 
—with age—deeply furrowed, gray, scaly, and brittle. Its leaf is about as long 
as it is wide; its limbs grow upward and outward. Norway maple has a 
leaf similar to the sugar maple, but it is wider than it is long. This, and also 
a milky juice that can be seen when the leaf stem is broken, distinguish it from 
sugar maple. 


MOUNTAIN MAPLE (Dwarf Maple)—is shrublike with small-toothed leaves and gray 
bark. sTrIPED maple (Moosewood) is another midget-sized maple. Its trunk 
is a dark green, striped with white; its leaf is large and round-bottomed. 


SILVER MAPLE (White Maple)—this large tree is distinguished by its deeply cut 
leaves. Its keys are very long, with one wing of this fruit often shorter than 
the other. The leaves of the silver maple turn a dull yellow in the fall season. 
SYCAMORE maple is also called “False Sycamore” in the United States; in 
Europe it is known only as the sycamore. It, too, has key fruit that clings 
to the twigs throughout winter, and its buds remain green. The bark breaks 
off in small squares, making its trunk resemble that of the American sycamore 
and thus accounting for the name. 


RED MAPLE—has some red color through all seasons of the year. In spring, the buds 
are red; in summer, the keys ripen to a deep shade of red and the leafstalks and 
veins remain red; and this maple is the first tree to turn red in the autumn. The 

332 ASH-LEAF maple (box elder) is an exceptional maple with compound leaves. 
It is valuable as a shade tree because of the rapid rate at which it grows. 
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PINE—is a softwood that is used in modern building more than any other wood. 


Some species are even used for flooring. This tree was of enormous wealth to 
the early Americans, for it provided them with fuel, turpentine, resin, tar, 
paints, lampblack, tanbark, and pitch. Pines grow to great heights and some 
in New England have reached more than two hundred and forty feet. There 
is no true flower; rather, the seeds develop in cone-shaped clusters. The many 
varieties of pine can be identified by close observation of this cone, along 
with the length and number of needles in a cluster. On the page opposite 
are a few of the more common American varieties of the nearly five hundred 
species of pine. WHITE pine is the most used and can be recognized by its 
five-needle cluster. prrcH pine has three-needle clusters. SHORTLEAF pine has 
sometimes two- and sometimes three-needle clusters, cinnamon-colored bark, 
and valuable yellow wood. (There is also a LONGLEAF pine, which has needles 
up to ten inches long and is a prominent source of turpentine.) 


SPRUCE—the cones of this tree hang down, while the cones of the FIR grow in an 


upright position. Spruce needles are four-sided and pointed; fir needles are 
flat with rounded tips. HEMLock needles are flat, and dark above, silvery 
below. This tree bears sprucelike cones, and has a reddish bark that is excellent 
for use in tanning leather. Hemlock wood is too brittle for carpentry work 
and too resinous for fuel. 
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oaks—the acorn is the distinguishing feature of the nearly three hundred kinds of 
oak trees. Another item that helps in recognition is its leaf, which is strong 
and has a leathery appearance. Though by then it will be dry and shriveled, it 
will often stay on the tree through the winter. The bark of the WHITE 
variety is, as its name implies, pale in color, and it flakes off in vertical strips. 
The BLACK variety's darker bark breaks off in irregular chunks. White oak 
leaves have rounded lobes; the leaves of the black are sharp-toothed and 
pointed. 


PIN OAK has branches that grow close together, often near the ground. The 
leaves are slender and have sharp points. The twigs are rubbery and strong. 


SCARLET OAK displays magnificent, most brilliant colors in the autumn. Its 
leaf is like the pin oak's, but it is fuller; its acorn is large. 


BLACK OAK has rough bark that is black nearest the ground. When a cut is 
made in the outer bark, a yellow-orange inner bark is seen. This inner bark, 
which produces a dye, is the black oak's identifying mark. Its acorn is small 
and orange-yellow inside. 


RED OAK has smooth areas between the furrows in its bark. The acorns are 
large and set in a shallow cup. 


WHITE OAK was the American colonists’ favorite oak. It is broad and majestic 
in shape, with gray, scaly bark, and limbs that reach out in a horizontal 
direction. 


BUR OAK (also called Mossy-cup and Overcup) has wood that is tough, 
close-grained, and durable. Its acorns are enclosed in very large, fringed 
(burred) cups. 


CHESTNUT OAK was once called rock oak, and it is found on rocky hills. The 
bark is not as rough as that of most oaks, and its leaves are similar to those of 
the chestnut, though they are shorter and without the chestnut's sharp- 
pointed teeth. The acorns are large and sweet. 


SWAMP WHITE OAK has a wedge-shaped leaf and light gray-green bark. This 
tree's wood is the one most preferred by boat builders. 


BLACK JACK OAK is a small tree that is found in our southern and south- 
central States. Its black bark breaks into squarish plates. 


WILLOW OAK is an eastern oak. It has smooth leaves and its light-brown wood 
is soft, but strong and heavy. 


BEAR OAK (Scrub Oak or Dwarf Oak) now rare, once covered much of the 
poorer New England soil. 


WATER OAK is found in the south and southeastern United States. Its obovate 
leaves are blue-green, and its wood is hard and coarse-grained. 


SHINGLE OAK has shining laurel-like leaves. Its wood is used for shingles in 
our western States. 
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